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Home [own Folks 


Wherever there is a Bell telephone office, This means compact, efficient operation 





you will find it operated and managed and it also helps to keep a friendliness and 
mostly by home town people. a neighborliness in the conduct of the 


For the Bell System is made up of many telephone business. 


hundreds of local units, each serving its own The Bell telephone people in your com- 
community. So the telephone company munity aim to be good citizens in all 
isn’t something big and far away but close things, in addition to giving you good and 


to your home and your interests. economical telephone service. 
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Why Did We Fuss About the Cold? 





Ricur now, in case you are interested, it neglected phases of business. You'll 
is about as hot as it ever gets in Chicago. enjoy it, and may want to follow some 
And it can seem about as hot as any- of his suggestions. There’s a story about 
where in the country, even though the that rather amazing Taylor (Texas) 
thermometer may not register quite as Bedding Company, written by the widely 
high as it does in Phoenix or Yuma. But traveled Ruel McDaniel, who has been 
the weather has not stopped our prepara- at least an occasional contributor to 
tion for a whacking good September Dartnell publications for more than 25 
issue. years. And Robert Heilbroner will con- 
John Allen Murphy, that genial Celt tribute another thoughtful analysis of 
who contributes the story on The New current economic conditions. 
York ‘Central in this issue, has a com- P.S. We promise no more weather 
prehensive article about one of the most complaints in 1947, 
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What makes a 
Suggestion System 


_ 


Getting money-saving ideas from 
employees day after day and year 
after year is the test of a sugges- 
tion system. Because its expert 
planning sustains a steady flow of 
ideas, the Morton Suggestion 
System meets that test. 


o 


Morton service provides a “follow 
through” program covering every 
phase of suggestion system opera- 
tion. After 20 years in the idea 
business, Morton knows how to 
keep those money-making ideas 
coming. Proof is in the thousands 
of dollars the Morton System has 
saved in all types of business. 


Although the Morton Suggestion 
System gives you the benefit of 
years of professional experience— 
experience you can’t duplicate— 
it actually costs less than many 
home-made plans. 


Write for facts about this impor- 
tant business tool. Please 
tell us how many people 
you employ. 






5127 W. Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 














Our Popular June Issue 


To the Editor: 


We are very much interested in ob- 
taining a copy of the June 1947 issue of 
AMERICAN Business magazine, because of 
an article in it which would be a great 
help to us in our problem-solving. 

We have tried to obtain the June issue 
here in Cleveland, but our search has 
been unsuccessful. We, therefore, won- 
der whether you can send us a copy 
through the mail. Perhaps this publica- 
tion is ordinarily sold only by subscrip- 
tion; but if this is the case, would you be 
good enough to make an exception?—Ray 
M. Patmos, general purchasing agent, 
Bonnar-Vawter, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
To the Editor: 

Article, “Plan That Steps Up Office 
Production,” in the June issue of Ameri- 
can Business is of particular interest to 
me since the man responsible for the ac- 
complishment therein described, Mr. 
Yesmentes, is a personal friend of mine. 

Would you send me two copies of 
the June issue?—Atva Z. ALLEN, home 
Office representative, Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis. 


Wage Plan That Failed 


To the Editor: 


The article entitled, “The Failure of a 
Wage Plan,” which appeared in the 
June issue of American Business was 
very informative and reflected genuine 
experience in the wage administrative 
field. 

We would appreciate it very much if 
you would send us one dozen reprints.— 





(Courtesy Prudential Insurance Co. of America) 


LETTERS UIE 





Rosert M. Scumirz, job analyst, Line 
Material Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
To the Editor: 

In the June issue of American Busi- 
nEss there was an article by H. J. LaBine 
called, “The Failure of a Wage Plan.” 
Would it be possible to obtain four re- 
prints of this article?—Rosert K. Youns, 
director, salary administration and ben- 
efit plans, Rexall Drug Company, Los 
Angeles, California. 

GENTLEMEN: The demand for our June 
issue was so great that our supply of 
extra copies was sold out within 2 weeks 
after it was printed. Due to the paper 
shortage, we had to abandon the prac- 
tice of making reprints of articles. We 
are sorry we cannot send either copies 
or reprints. AMERICAN Business is han- 
dled on a subscription basis. 


- ad Ld 
Human Relations Editorials 
To the Editor: 

Has there been a series of editorials 
like “Negative and Positive Thinkers” in 
the current issue of AMERICAN Business? 
If so, we would like to have whatever is 
available—Martin L. Scumuipr, Coca- 
Cola Bottling Company, Louisville, Ky. 
To the Editor: 

On page 55 of the July issue of Ameni- 
can Business, there appeared an ar- 
ticle by Dr. William J. Reilly, entitled, 
“Negative and Positive Thinkers.” 

May we have your permission to re- 
produce this article in one of the forth- 
coming issues of our monthly bulletin to 
salesmen?—A. C. Lenz, Kelite Products, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

To the Editor: 
That series of articles by William J. 
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Reilly, Ph.D., initiated in your July issue 
should make good house organ material 
for many of your readers. I imagine, 
though, that these items would be more 
useful without that red screen  back- 
ground. We reproduce ours offset. 

Do you happen to have a black-and- 
white proof of “Negative and Positive 
Thinkers” on page 55? I could use one 
if you do.—Atice Honore Drew, adver- 
tising manager, TelAutograph Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 


Evitor’s Nore: Dr. Reilly’s editorial 
in the Human Relations section of our 
July issue was the first in a series by 
this same writer; the second appears on 
page 59 of this issue. We are happy to 
grat permission to reproduce them in 
company magazines, sales bulletins, ete. 


Reilly’s “Problem Personnel” 


To the Editor: 


We have read with a great deal of 
interest the article captioned “What to 
Do About Problem Personnel” by Wil- 
liam J. Reilly, Ph.D., on page 8 of the 
June issue of American Business. 

We would like to have copies of this 
article made and distributed to the super- 
visory personnel of our company. If such 
permission can be granted, we will ap- 
preciate your so advising us.—F. J. 
PreirFer, secretary, Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


To the Editor: 


Would it be possible to purchase 60 
reprints of the article “What to Do 
About Problem Personnel” by William J. 
Reilly, Ph.D. which is included in the 
June issue of American Business? 

If it is not possible to secure the re- 
prints, would you give us your permission 
to reproduce the article for distribution 
to our supervisory personnel in our 
Pacific coast offices? It seems to us that 
this is a splendid article and we would 
like to get some further benefit from 
it—J. S. Miter, regional office manager, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California. 


To the Editor: 


In an article in your June issue en- 
titled, “What to Do About Problem Per- 
sonnel,” by William J. Reilly, there is 
mentioned three books by this author. I 
am interested in knowing ‘where I can 
buy his book, “Twelve Rules for Straight 
Thinking.” If the author’s book is as 
interesting and well written as his ar- 
ticle, I am sure it will be well worth its 
cost.—G. K. Gerine, assistant personnel 
manager, West Penn Power Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


GENTLEMEN: We are happy to grant 
permission to reprint Dr. Reilly’s ar- 
ticle. Unfortunately, we have neither 
copies of the magazine to send nor re- 
prints. The three books by Dr. Reilly— 
The Law of Intelligent Action, The 
Twelve Rules for Straight Thinking, and 
How to Improve Your Human Relations 
—are published by Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 38rd Street, New York City. 
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We invite you to compare the newest accomplishment of Hammer- 
mill know-how ... Hammermill Cockletone Bond... with any other 
quality papers. Give it the “eye-test”: See how its unmistakable 
quality appearance will set your letter apart. Make the “finger-tip” 
test: Note the “heavier” feel to add impressiveness and dignity to 
your business messages. Then give it the “ear-test”: Hear the crisp, 
crackly snap that proclaims the best in bond paper quality. Test 
its writability. Test its erasability. Make any test you like. Judge 
its quality for yourself. Then consider it as your business represen- 
tative. (Available.also are matching envelopes in appropriate sizes.) 








SEND THIS COUPON FOR 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK... 


File the book for 


your future needs. 
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Hammermill Paper Company 
1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 





Please send me— FREE —a sample book 
showing the new Hammenmitt Cocktetone Bonn. 
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(Be SURE to attach to your business letterhead) AB-AU 




































The Swing Front has revolutionized office filing} 
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GF Super-Filer mechanizes office filing. It makes work ‘ 
easier . . . saves floor space . . . reduces filing cost. " 
stor 
Filing, finding and reference are simpler, easier and gro: 
quicker because of Super-Filer’s mechanized “swing Pen 
front action.” There is no other file like it. Wh 
When you open a Super-Filer drawer, the front cha 
swings out, enabling the contents to be spread like a did 
book, making every record quickly visible and readily pop 

accessible. This feature also permits you to use the en- 

tire 26% inches of drawer space—a gain of 4 inches, or Mr 
18%, over the usable capacity of any rigid front file of to | 
equal inside depth. Two 5-drawer Super-Filers house as muc 
much material as three 4-drawer filing cabinets of ser 
standard 28-inch depth. This means a 50% saving in can 
floor space. com 
Super-Filer brings you the most important improve- wit] 
Super-Filer shown is ment in office filing since the advent of the steel file mar 
Ne. 55051, evellable in green, itself. It is now available in 2-, 3-, 4- and 5-drawer mat 
a ae height through all GF dealers and branches. But 


su PE R- FILER THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY THE SUPER-FILER WAY von 
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I igid front file at least 4” Swing front and attached throw- > 

FIREPROOFING COMPANY a the 3654” depth must be left back plate permit drawer to be ing 

427 East Dennick Ave. to 0 > compressor and filled 'y = 26 5%" pn —_ jew 
manipu ate drawer contents. spread of contents speeds fing. e 
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Butler Brothers’ new presi- 
dent, G. R. Herberger, probably 
knows as much about small-town 
retailing as any man in the coun- 
try. He and his family built the 
Herberger chain of small-town de- 
partment stores in Minnesota and 
South Dakota. At Watertown, 
South Dakota, the Herberger 
store, which is close to the Gamble- 
Skogmo unit there, did $1,300,000 
in 1946. The Montgomery Ward 
store in Watertown is said to have 
grossed about $1,000,000, and the 
Penny store about $500,000. 
Which shows what an astute mer- 
chandising job the Herberger store 
did in a town which had only 8,000 
population in 1940. 


Mr. Herberger says he plans 
to build the Butler business into a 
much larger operation, designed to 
serve the small-town merchant who 
cannot survive against the stiff 
competition he must meet today 
without skilled merchandising and 
management assistance. ‘T. B. Free- 
man, who has been president of 
Butler Brothers since 1939, will 
become chairman of the board, 
with plans to retire in a few years. 
Mr. Freeman is a large stockholder 
in the company. As everybody 
knows, Butler Brothers is the larg- 
est wholesale distributor of a 
broad line of popular-priced wear- 
ing apparel, dry goods, furniture, 
jewelry, toys, hardware, floor 
coverings, and variety merchan- 
dise. The company has five dis- 
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tinct fields of distribution—dis- 
tributor stores (Ben Franklin, va- 
riety; and Federated, dry goods), 
general wholesale, floor coverings 
and electric appliances, export, 
and retail (Scott, variety; and 
Burr, department) 
principal distributing 


stores. Its 
branches 
serving distributor stores and gen- 
eral wholesale customers are in 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Dallas, and 
San Francisco. Mr. Herberger has 
been engaged in retail merchandis- 
ing since he was 22 years of age. 
He is now 42. With his knowledge 
of small-town buying and merchan- 
dising problems, plus his desire for 
expansion, the company may soon 
become a more important distribu- 
tor of many lines of merchandise. 


Gamble-Skogmo has a close 
working alliance with Herberger’s, 
and three or more of the Herberger 
stores are units in the Gamble- 
Skogmo shopping-center _ stores. 
These stores are described in the 
Gamble-Skogmo story in this and 
the July issues of American Bust- 
NEss. Because of this relationship 
with Gamble-Skogmo, it was inevi- 
table that everybody would talk 
about the possibility of a merger of 
Gamble-Skogmo and Butler Broth- 
ers when the Herberger presidency 
of Butler Brothers was announced. 
But Herberger asserted, the day 
he became president of Butler 
Brothers, that he had divorced 
himself from the Herberger chain 


of small department stores. He 
also said that, so far as he knew, 
neither Gamble nor Skogmo were 
Butler stockholders. 


Taft-Hartley Act is already 
suffering from having some of its 
teeth pulled in agreements now be- 
ing forced upon business and in- 
dustry by labor. Contracts in 
which the employer agrees not to 
sue the unions, under Taft-Hart- 
ley provisions, are being nego- 
tiated. The agreements call for 
promises, on the part of the em- 
ployer, not to sue the union even 
though there are wildcat or other 
unblessed strikes or work stop- 
pages by union members. Which 
seems to put us right back where 
we started before Taft-Hartley. 
Railroads come in for consid- 
erable attention in this issue. 
There’s the lead article about New 
York Central, the nation’s second 
largest carrier, and another about 
the Monon one of the nation’s 
smaller carriers. Both are doing 
things which are important to 
business, which is why we devote 
so much space to them. Sometimes 
business takes railroads for 
granted, forgetting that the rail- 
roads are part of every fast-mov- 
ing production line today, and 
more than that, a most important 
cog in our distribution system. 
Without fast, efficient service by 
the railroads, everybody would 
have to tie up more money in in- 








reduce payroll 


%, 


administrative costs aX : 


WAY 
for modern business 


58,000,000 workers in American industry today 
necessitate streamlined and mechanized payroll 
accounting for efficient administration. Whatever 
the size of your organization, deductions for social 
security, withholding taxes, pension plans or insur- 
ance premiums mean that your payroll procedure 
must be accurate, fast, informational and controlled. 


Remington Rand bookkeeping machines pro- 
vide the special features to solve your payroll 
problems. Every form you require—payroll regis- 
ter, statement, pay check or envelope, individual 
earnings record, etc., is prepared at one operation. 

Individual, adjustable registers accumulate each 


deduction separately. Cross computing registers 
compute and print the net pay automatically. Com- 








pletely electrified alphabet, numeral and operating 





keys speed each operation. Checks are numbered, 
dated and “protected” automatically / 


Let your Remington Rand specialist show you 
how this machine works on your payrolls. Write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping- 
Calculating Machines Division, Department AB, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Remiaglon 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 













Whatever your size... 





200 employees or 20,000 . . . complete electrification 
and balances computed and printed automatically are just two of the many 
Remington Rand features to help-you eliminate waste effort in 
your payroll administration—give you extra facts and figures 












for departmental and management control. 
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ventories—the manufacturers in 
raw material inventories, whole- 
salers and retailers in finished 
goods inventories. Quick turnover 
of working capital would be im- 
possible without good railroad 
service. Business needs the rail- 
roads and the railroads need busi- 
ness, so both profit by knowing 
more about each other and work- 
ing together. A railroad giving in- 
different service retards the entire 
area it is supposed to serve. 


Clarence Saunders, who 
blighted the language with the 
childish words “piggly wiggly” by 
putting them into adult vocabu- 
laries to describe the self-service 
stores he founded, is in the news 
again with a threat to establish a 
chain of stores which he claims 
will be almost wholly automatic, 
operated by a gadget called a 
“keedoozle.” Mr. Saunders lost 
two fortunes and two chains of 
rroceries in the past. We wish him 
all the luck in the world, but we 
wish he would stop trying to bam- 
boozle with words like keedoozle. 
There are already plenty of words 
in the dictionary which we don’t 
know and we’d just as soon doozle 
along without any more new ones. 


Economists were never at 
greater odds with each other. One 
says the stock market is on the 
way up, while another reports that 
we are in for a technical correc- 
tion, which is their way of saying 
that prices are going down. 
Trouble with economists is that 
they look at figures and forget 
about people. And when we begin 
to try to predict or forecast what 
people will do, we are getting per- 
ilously near to fortunetelling. By 
the time the figures are all gath- 
ered, consolidated, and interpreted 
by the economists, the people may 
have gone off in the very opposite 
direction the figures pointed. Any 
man who actually knows what the 
people of Red Wing, Minnesota; 
Clarinda, Iowa ; Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania ; or Silver City, New Mexico ; 
are thinking about, and how they 
are earning and spending, may be 
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in a better position to judge than 
the economists and all their figures. 


Dealer Relations of many 
manufacturers were never worse 
than at present. Almost every 
dealer thinks that some competitor 
got better treatment during mer- 
chandise shortages than he did. 
Whither or not this is true, the 
ill-will of many dealers toward 
their suppliers is a serious obstacle 
to sound merchandising now and in 
the future when manufacturers 
need dealer good-will and coopera- 
tion to stage aggressive sales pro- 
motions. There is a lot of fence 
repairing to be done in this field 
and, in some cases, the job is so 
difficult that only responsible 
executives from the home office 
should be allowed to tackle it. 
Where it is serious enough, and 
where the manufacturer knows he 
has a clean record, it would be a 
good idea to call dealers in re- 
gional meetings and have them ex- 
change facts on the shipments and 
allotments they received during 
the shortages. 


L. C. Walker, who, with A. W. 
Shaw, founded the great Shaw- 
Walker Company, largest office 
equipment manufacturer in the 
world, takes large space in news- 
papers to voice his opinion that 
this country has a labor force of 
59,000,000 and actually needs one 
of 69,000,000 to assure ourselves 
a standard of living equal to 1929- 
1930. Mr. Walker plainly states 
that his is not a rigid calculation. 
He calls it a businessman’s ap- 
proximation, based upon some ex- 
perience, some observation, and 
some help and advice from others 
on the percentage effects of new 
conditions. He adds, “Certainly 
there is a shortage of labor now 
and there is reason to believe this 
will be true for some years to 
come.” Mr. Walker’s analysis is 
one of the most provocative we 
have read, and we are inclined to 
agree with all he says—unless the 
improved machines now being 
made, even if slowly, catch up and 
create a considerable amount of 





labor shifting due to technological 
advancements. Example: We are 
informed that a car washing ma- 
chine installed in the railroad 
yards of Detroit led to layoffs of 
80 car washers of the mop-and- 
brush variety. Frankly, this is 
hearsay, and we have been unable 
to verify it at this writing. 


Howard Hughes may have 
been more than customarily gen- 
erous in his entertainment, but 
from where we sit it seems as if 
somebody is persecuting this gen- 
tleman. Everybody knows that 
many Army and Navy men ac- 
cepted rather prodigious enter- 
tainment ; some of them seemed to 
think the war was their own pri- 
vate opportunity to be seen and 
heard in prominent places, with 
other people picking up all the 
checks. The facts reflect no credit 
upon the officers of our Armed 
Forces who permitted themselves 
to acquire a reputation of meal- 
and-drink cadging which once be- 
longed only to a species old-timers 
called barflies. The men who ac- 
cepted this entertainment were 
only a minority, but they have 
brought an odium to the thou- 
sands of others who worked them- 
selves to the point of health im- 
pairment doing their jobs—and to 
still other thousands who stood 
fast while the enemy fired at them. 


E. Allen Newcomb, exec u- 
tive secretary of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
did some rather plain talking at a 
recent meeting of Texas drug- 
gists. He said: “If we lose volume 
we blame it on unfair competition, 
or we say we need legislation to 
protect us in the drug field. We 
should not be afraid of competition 
of super-markets, syndicate stores, 
or any other outlet. What we 
should be afraid of is our inability 
to recognize the fundamental fact 
that people like to buy in com- 
fortable, clean, and attractive 
surroundings.” That goes for 
every other type of business, Mr. 
Newcomb, and what you said has 
long needed saying. 








J. J. Divney, who led one of the many New York Central courses in public relations for employees, is presenting certificates 





Everybody Works 


For the Customer 


New York Central’s 130,000 employees join hands 
with the management in a continuous public rela- 
tions training program which attempts to enlist 
every worker in a campaign to please every cus- 
tomer by service above and beyond routine duty 





LW. Horning, vice president in 
charge of public relations and 
personnel for New York Central 








BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


‘@ OUTLINING his postwar 


public relations program, L. W. 
Horning, vice president in charge 
of personnel and public relations, 
realized from the first that he 
would need the cooperation of the 
New York Central System’s 130,- 
000 employees to make the pro- 


gram effective. Mr. Horning 


started the program in the middle 
of the war—in 1943. There were 
two main reasons for starting it 
then: The first was that a sound 
public relations attitude cannot be 
achieved overnight. It takes years 
of effort, training, and education 





Also, to Mr. Horning it seemed 
high time to begin giving though! 
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to the best ways of serving the 
normal customer before considera- 
tion of him was lost sight of al- 
together, under the gigantic strain 
of taking care of the imperative 
demands of Uncle Sam. 

From the public relations view- 
point a railroad has two classes of 
employees : 

1. Those who come in contact 

with the public; 

2. Those who remain behind the 

scenes. 

A large percentage of a rail- 
road’s employees are in the first 
group — conductors, brakemen, 
ticket sellers, gatemen, porters, 
waiters, station agents, etc. In this 
respect, a railroad is entirely dif- 
ferent from a manufacturing busi- 
ness. These railroaders are always 
in contact with the customer. The 
public is likely to judge the whole 
railroad by the attitude and be- 
havior of these people. ‘To the 
public they represent the manage- 
ment of the railroad. 

Generaliy the nearer to the cus- 
tomer the railroader works, the 
more sales-minded he is likely to 
be. Ticket sellers, information 
clerks, gatemen, and waiters, for 
example, should be more customer- 
conscious than behind-the-scene 
employees. But this is not always 
true. A railroader can get fed up 
with people. Answering the same 
silly old questions over and over 
again, trying to be courteous to 
people who too often are them- 
selves highly discourteous, and 
being tactful with gate-crashers 
and passengers who look the other 
way when the tickets are being col- 
lected, is not an easy job. 

Despite this, many 
workers develop remarkable rela- 
tions skill, even without training— 

conductors, for instance. Taking 


railroad 


them as a whole they are .the 
world’s best public 
people. And ticket sellers—in my 
entire life I don’t recall a single 
unpleasant experience with a 
ticket agent. And porters and 
waiters—colored men seem to have 
a capacity for courteous service 
that makes them ideal in jobs. 

The second class of workers is 


relations 
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A blackboard is a ‘‘must’’ for every meeting in the public relations course, and 
every meeting is carefully planned for a specific purpose and accomplishment 





Many travelers who frequent the Grand Central Station in New York may 
recognize some of these redcaps who are also learning about public relations 


no less important, though the 
public may have no direct touch 
with them and they may seem to 
have no immediate connection with 
customer relations. Just the same, 
the manner in which they do their 
work may make or break a rail- 
road’s public relations program. 
The public relations course 
which New York Central instituted 
for its employees was designed to 
help both the employees who come 
into direct contact with the cus- 
tomer and the other group that 
serves the customer indirectly. 
Like nearly all railroad execu- 
tives, Mr. Horning worked his way 
up through the ranks. In fact, he 
started as a laborer in an Ameri- 
can Express warehouse. Hence, 
understanding railroad men as he 
does, he knew a public relations 
course would have to be intensely 
practical to be of any help to 
them. Railroaders would not care 
to do a lot of heavy reading 


g, or 
listen 


to a long-winded speech 


after putting in a hard day’s work. 

On the other hand, most rail- 
road men like to talk shop, prob- 
ably more so than the workers in 
other fields. They gather in groups 
in their terminals, their YMCA’s, 
and lay-over points and talk of 
their experiences. Once railroading 
gets in a person’s blood, there is 
no cure for it. He talks it, lives 
with it. But usually the railroader 
thinks of railroading from the 
standpoint of operation. To him, 
railroading is the physical and 
mechanical job of running trains. 
As a rule, he does not think of his 
work as a “selling” job, even 
though he does come directly in 
contact with the railroad’s cus- 
tomers. The underlying purpose of 
the course is to let the railroader 
know his is a selling job, partly at 
least, and that keeping the trains 
running isn’t his only work. 

The New York Central System 
gives two public relations courses 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Even though the early 1947 ‘‘depression,’’ which had BY vs 
so many advance agents, failed to arrive, there are tin 
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several danger spots our economist thinks we need 
to watch. An export slump, higher rents, and higher 
food prices, plus crop damage may bring trouble 
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HAT has happened to our “ad- 
vertised” recession? While all 
business and economic forecasts of 
6 months ago warned us of a good 
stiff shake-out in the last quarters 
of this year, today the outlook 
seems far more reassuring. Busi- 
ness leaders and economists are 
now pushing the date for the onset 
of the slump back into 1948, and 
the pessimistic mood of a few 
months ago is being slowly re- 
placed by a cautious optimism. 
Only a few observers (notably 
Leon Henderson, who “called” the 
1937-1938 recession) still expect 
a painful readjustment to take 
place within the fairly near future. 
The business picture is undeni- 
ably good from the over-all point 
of view, but here and there are 
evidences of a lapse from last 
year’s tremendous activity. Tex- 
tiles in particular have felt a less- 
ening of demand; in other retail 
fields one can see “Summer Sale” 
signs, where none were posted last 
year. But despite the readjustment 
to a more competitive economy in 
some lines, generally profits con- 
tinue high, department store sales 
are still well up, and the public— 
high prices or no—scems to be in a 
buying mood. We haven’t had 
anything like the trouble we 
anticipated. 
It would seem like the most un- 
grateful of attitudes to go about 
looking for trouble in a picture 
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which is unexpectedly good. Yet a 
study of the facts brings to light 
certain economic danger spots 
which, if they do not actually 
promise a business reversal, at 
least should give us cause to stop 
and consider. Poised like a sword 
of Damocles over our heads, these 
economic developments look as if 
they might become the precipitat- 
ing factors in causing a recession 
to occur late this fall or this 
winter. 

Food and rent together have, 
over the past 20 years, taken 
about 50 per cent of the nation’s 
consumption expenditures. Now 
they threaten to absorb still more. 





We are faced with a rapidly rising 
level of rents, as landlords, freed 
from rent control, try to get 
“theirs.” In addition, a potential 
shortage of cereals and_ other 
foods, partly brought about by 
bad weather and partly by our 
moral commitments to feed a 
hungry Europe, bids fair to raise 
still further the prices of basic 
foodstuffs. 

If food and rent continue to rise 
until they absorb, say, 60 per cent 
of the consumer’s dollar, corre- 
spondingly less will be left over to 
buy manufactured products. If 
consumers’ incomes rose also, this 
danger might be obviated, for 40 
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per cent of a large income will buy 
more clothes than 50 per cent of a 
smll income. But operating as we 
are at full capacity, any rise in 
incomes (wages and salaries) will 
translate itself largely into higher 
prices which would nullify in- 
come-increases in terms of real 
consumption. 

The sopping up of expenditure 
into food and rental channels 
presents a real danger to the con- 
tinuance of our boom. The con- 
sumer will not be getting more for 
his dollar; neither farmers nor 
landlords can increase their out- 
put today. Manufactured goods 
will have to scrabble for a smaller 





or more, are 
Half Our Exports, today being 


paid for by our own loans, or by relief 
money. This situation cannot go on 
forever, and is potentially bad for all 


With Food and rent prices reach- 


ing for new ceilings, 
the traditional balance of expendi- 
tures by consumers is upset, with 
other lines losing consumer trade 


Bad Weather, 00%. the latesea- 


son have brought 
the threat of food shortage, or at least 
higher food prices which may disturb 
the country’s economy even further 
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share of the expenditure dollar. 
Unless there are considerable price 
cuts, goods are bound to back up 
on the shelves. And it is no easy 
matter to make price cuts when 
wages are high, and when union 
leaders, pointing at food and rent 
costs, contend they should be still 
higher. 

It will not be until the winter 
that we see whether our late corn 
crop will suffice to squeak us by or 
whether we shall feel a real pinch 
in supplies. Already, 
distant crop deliveries are selling 
over spot prices of last year. Bar- 


however, 


ring an unforseen decline, both 
food and rent look like they will 





go higher, to the detriment of con- 
sumer spending in other channels. 

At the moment, the United 
States is selling at a rate of nearly 
20 billion dollars yearly in foreign 
markets. Of this, about 10 to 12 
billion dollars are being financed 
by loans, gold, credits, and relief 
instead of by two-way import- 
export swapping. Neither does 
there seem any real possibility of 
raising our imports to pay for a 
substantially larger portion of our 
exports; both foreign conditions 
of supply and our own tariff struc- 
ture militate against that. 

Such a situation cannot go on 
indefinitely. No matter how des- 
perately the world needs the out- 
put of American factories, they 
will not be able to buy our goods 
with good intentions. 

Two alternatives lie before us. 
One is to scale down our exports 
to a rate at which they.can be 
financed by our imports. This 
would mean cutting our exports 
nearly in half. The other is to ex- 
tend tremendous long-term credits 
and relief to foreign buyers. While 
this will sustain our export volume, 
it will mean an increased tax 
burden on the American public. 
Furthermore, it is a _ difficult 
political course to pursue. 

While some foreign aid is a 
surety under the Marshall plan, 
we cannot yet tell if it will be 


(Continued on page 34) 











To determine the amount of direct and for e 
operator figures the time on all job tim is t 


Original orders, which are coded in branch offices, are being checked here against 
a master code book. This code system gives a detailed break-down of expenses 
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are still high. This has meant W 
Careful break-down of expenses for every depart- Spey = © cease < 4 
profit to hold prices down. Man- to 
ment, mechanization of routine clerical operations, agement felt the only way to ob- fa 
current year-to-date cost reports, tighter control tain tighter control of our over- we 
over spending—these are some of the results of Ilg head was to break down the ex- * 
rae ‘ guia : penses of every department and ha 
Electric’s effective system of expense distribution every operation so we could put bi 
our finger immediately on any ag 
excess spending. of 

“For example, to manufacture 
BY JAMES TURNER our motor-driven, 18-inch propel- Be 
ler fan, we must maintain rigid gr 
control over the costs of more fig 
O GAIN better supervision and mentalized expense distribution than 350 motor parts, plus 28 an 
tighter control over the distri- provides a detailed break-down of — other parts. Segregating expenses gi 
bution of expenses, Ilg Electric costs through quicker and more by departments and operations on 
Ventilating Company, Chicago comprehensive reports to top provides a cross-reference and ex 
manufacturer of motor-driven fans management by mechanizing rou- comparative ratio between all of ar 
and heaters, began early last year __ tine clerical operations. our expenses. de 
to put into action an effective “In today’s competitive mar- “Rapid expansion of the com- in 
long-range cost control plan. ket,” reports W. T. Barry, con- pany during the past few years in; 
This new system of depart- troller, “labor and material costs also made this system essential. thn 
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for each department, a Comptometer 
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We could no 
generalized reports that lumped 
too many expenses together and 


longer rely on 


failed to spotlight where and how 
we could spend each company dol- 
lar most effectively. Today we 
have about 600 employees, 44 
offices, and 15 
agents with an annual sales volume 
of approximately $7,500,000. 
“Under our old system,” Mr. 
Barry went on, “expenses were 
grouped alphabetically. We had 
figures on our sales, cost of sales, 
and net profit, but these did not 
give us the information we needed 
on departmental expenses. Similar 
expenses for all departments were 
arbitrarily grouped together un- 
der broad classifications. These 
included such all-inclusive head- 
ings as: Salaries (both administra- 
tive and clerical), supplies, travel- 


branch export 
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From a 12-part, order-invoice form, key-punch operator prepares an IBM card 
which contains detailed information about the salesman, product, and customer 





Once the necessary information has been coded, IBM cards punched and veri- 
fied, detailed expense reports for every department are tabulated automatically 


ing, cost and estimating, and 


depreciation. The only major 
division of expenses in the factory 
was that set up for the motor 


division. Today we have 17 de- 


partments in the factory alone, 
and a total of 40 different depart- 


ments in the entire organization. 

“From these 40 departmental 
expense classifications,” Mr. Barry 
adds, “we now prepare automati- 
cally 35 detailed reports each 
under our new 


month system, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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This modern executive office of Sun Electric’s President O. L. Rhoades follows an informal and practical design. Features 
include: air conditioning, acoustically treated ceiling, sprinkler systern, and recessed and cove-type fluorescent lighting 


Plans to Help Modernize 
Executive Offices 





Offices at the Sun Electric Corporation were tailored 
to fit the work and special needs of each executive. 
The word-and-picture story on these two pages sug- 
gests a number of ways to modernize executive offices 





AREFUL planning played an 

important part in laying out 
the recently completed executive 
offices of the Sun Electric Cor- 
poration, Chicago manufacturer 
of automotive testing equipment. 

Along the front of a new, one- 
story building, the office of the 
president, executive vice president, 
and sales manager open into a 
hallway just to the right of the 
reception room. On the opposite 
side of the reception room, the 
controller’s office is adjacent to 
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accounting, credit, and general 
offices. To obtain maximum day- 
light in the late afternoon, all 
executive offices were placed on 
the west side of the building. 

These offices were arranged ac- 
cording to the frequency of visi- 
tors, and designed to meet the par- 
ticular needs of each executive. 
Layout of the executive offices 
provides a maximum of privacy, 
yet they are easily accessible to 
visitors and to department heads 
in the office and plant. 





Beige-colored draperies blend 
with light oak paneling in the of- 
fice of O. L. Rhoades, president, 
which stretches across the build- 
ing’s southwest corner. A standard 
size 72- by 36-inch walnut desk is 
arranged so the desk faces the 
door and daylight is reflected over 
the left shoulder. The work table 
immediately behind the desk is also 
finished in walnut, and the oc- 
casional chairs and lounge are up- 
holstered in red and green leather. 
The room is large enough to hold 
informal conferences and_ staff 
meetings of 10 to 12 people. 

All executive offices are air-con- 
ditioned. Floors are of marble 
colored asphalt tile, and ceilings 
are acoustically treated. 

Along the upper ledge of the oak 
paneling, about a foot below the 
ceiling, is a hidden, cove-type 
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fluorescent lighting which provides 
indirect illumination of 20 to 30 
foot-candles around the general 
office area. Above the working area 
of the desk, near the center of the 
ofice, are two strips of recessed 
fluorescent lights flush with the 
ceiling. ‘These fixtures provide 
fron 70 to 75 foot-candles — 
about 25 foot-candles more than 
recommended for detailed work. 

Centered on one wall to provide 
contrast with the oak paneling 
and to give added depth to the 
room, is a large oil painting of 
Mr. Rhoades’ country home. 

Office of Executive Vice Presi- 
dent J. R. Tapp combines maple 
paneling with aquamarine walls, 
beige draperies, and light orange- 
and-tan colored leather uphol- 
stered furniture. The desk and 
work table are of light walnut. 
Combination recessed and cove- 
type fluorescent fixtures are also 
used in the office. In one corner 
double sliding paneled doors con- 
ceal a small room for private files. 

In this office, as well as in the 
office of the sales manager and the 
controller, large Rand McNally 
wall maps outline Sun Electric’s 
sales and service organization. Be- 
cause the company sells direct 
through its sales staff rather than 
through a dealer organization, 
company executives keep in close 
touch with sales activities with 
these up-to-the-minute charts. 

A variety of colored thumbtacks 
are used to designate Sun Elec- 
tric’s 7% factory branches, each 
with a regional sales manager, 40 
sales and service zone head- 
quarters with a zone manager, and 
160 representatives in 48 states. 


Top: Office of J. R. Tapp, vice presi- 
dent, is typical of Sun’s informal 
modern executive offices. Center: An- 
other view of this office shows sliding 
paneled doors leading to small storage 
and filing room. Below: Office of 
H. M. Coffman, controller, is paneled 
in walnut with large, matching water- 
color prints on one wall. Floor has 
gray-and-red square asphalt tile. 
Beige draperies cover a large picture 
window on the west side of the office 




















Less Rigmarole 


In Paper Work 





This is the second article of a series under the general 
title of, ‘‘How to End Office Expense Worries.”’ In 
it the author attempts to show how to simplify and 
control the avalanche of paper work which now 
threatens to bury offices in a mass of small details 





BY FRANK M. KNOX 


[* LAST month’s article, methods 

were discussed for analyzing 
and classifying all forms used in a 
business. One of the major objec- 
tives of such an analysis and 
classification is to be able to take 
the first step toward the definition 
of the general office expense prob- 
lem—that of finding every piece 
of paper involved in any given 
system or procedure. 

This article deals with the 
second step in defining this office 
problem — that of finding out 
everything that happens to every 
piece of paper. If we can do that, 
we will uncover every operation 
and every action involving cequip- 
ment and personnel, and thereby 
completely define the office expense 
problem. After that, the solution 
becomes greatly simplified through 
the application of known prin- 
ciples of work simplification, time- 
and-motion§ studies, and 
similar techniques. 

At this point it will be well to 
repeat: 
office except by means of pieces of 
paper. Therefore, if we trace every 
piece of paper from its original 
inception to its final disposition, 
we will uncover every operation 
and action that take place. Trac- 
ing these pieces of paper can best 


other 


Nothing happens in an 
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be done by a special type of flow 
chart. 

The chart shows a typical pro- 
cedure butlined on such a chart. 
Note that every piece of paper is 
traced. If a form is made in 
triplicate, three pieces of paper 
must be accounted for. They must 
be accounted for through every 
step of the procedure. If they 
originate within the procedure, the 
source of their origin must be 
shown. If they enter this pro- 
eedure from another procedure, 
the point and source of entry must 
be shown. 

In the same-manner, their final 
disposition must be shown. If they 
are destroyed or if they are kept 
in a file, that must be shown. If 
they go from this procedure to 
another, the point of exit and 
destination must be shown. When 
two pieces of paper come together 
in the procedure, that fact must be 
shown. 

Even more important, every- 
thing that happens to these forms 
between the point of origin and the 
point of disposition must be shown. 
It is a fortunate fact that one 
operation leads into or uncovers 
another so that it is almost im- 
possible to reach the bottom of 
such a chart without having un- 


covered every operation. That is, 


‘ 


such will be the case if thoroug 
ness and completeness govern tlic 
making of the chart. 

When each piece of paper un- 
covered in the functional file has 
been completely accounted for on 
charts such as the one illustrated, 
the procedure—and that part of 
the office 
covered by that procedure — will 


operations — problem 
have been defined. 

The next step is the examina- 
tion of each operation shown on 
the chart from the standpoint of 
four basic factors: (1) The forms 
or paper involved, (2) the equip- 
ment used in the operations, (3) 
the personnel involved, and (4) 
the detailed actions that take 
place. Following is a_ typical 
analysis of an operation analyzed 


in this manner: 


Oreration D-5—Makine Ovr 
THE Low Stock Notice 


1. Forms involved 
a. Inventory control card, 
b. Low stock notice. 


2. Equipment involved 
a. Visible index file of inven- 
tory control cards, 
b. Tray for temporarily hold- 
ing cards taken from file. 
c. Typewriter, 
d. Typewriter desk, 
Table to hold work papers, 
f. Chair, 
g. Out boxes for service and 
stock sections. 


© 


3. Personnel involved 
a. Posting clerk on inventory 
control card, 
b. Typist-clerk. 
4. Actions involved 


a. Posting clerk takes control 
(Continued on page 46) 
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After analyzing an employee’s application, 12 required information record forms, pigeonholed in proper sequence, are 
selected. Forms are prepared from a ‘‘Ditto’’ master carbon. A linen masker blanks out data not required on some forms 


Faster Way to Keep 
Personnel Records 


North American Aviation’s one-writing plan for 


handling personnel records is five times faster than 


its former method and requires 28 less people. Re- 


cently adopted by other divisions of the company, 


this system provides records for all departments 


BY SCOTT BOWER, JR. 


CLEVERLY devised system 

and systems’ machine, which 
reduced the time required to do a 
vital clerical job from 45 minutes 
to 9 minutes, is effecting a sub- 
stantial saving at the Los Angeles 
plant of North American Aviation, 
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Inc. This system originated at 
North American’s wartime oper- 
ated Texas division in Dallas and 
was subsequently adopted by other 
divisions of the company. 

Before an applicant is employed 
by the aircraft company, he under- 


goes a physical examination, is 
fingerprinted and photographed. 
Assuming he passes his physical, 
the prospective worker receives a 
notice signifying when he is to re- 
port for work. These checkups 
quire less than 24 hours to com- 
plete and applicants are at work 
in the plant next day. But these 
are only the preliminary steps. 
Six departments and_ sections 
within the plant must be notified 
by 12 information record forms 
that a new employee is to be placed 
on the payroll before the employee 
receives his official badge and 
identification card. During the war 
as many as 500 men and women 
were being employed every 18 
hours at North American’s Tex: 
Division. Although peacetime hir- 
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ing is greatly reduced, speed in 
putting manpower to work is still 
essential. 

Confronted with the problem of 
streamlining the procedure, a 
greatly simplified system = was 
worked out by the plant’s indus- 
trial relations department, which 
enibraces the employment section 
and controls the filing and distri- 
bution of all personnel records. 
The new, faster system, not only 
gi es the 6 departments affected 
notification that a new employee 
has been hired, but simultaneously 
provides them with a permanent 
record form for their files. Under 
the old system these departments 
hal to prepare forms after being 
notified of every new addition to 
the payroll. 

Each new employee’s applica- 
tion, medical reports, and all per- 
tinent papers are collected into 
one folder and turned over to the 
“Starts Group” of the personnel 
records office. A typist then types 
onto a “Ditto” form 


carbon all information pertaining 


master 


to the employee, some or all of 
which is required by each of the 6 
departments or sections of the 
plant. The “Ditto” master is 
proofread and checked agaimst the 
cmployee’s application by a 
checker, to preclude the possibility 
of factual errors, which are cor- 
rected before the master is turned 
over to the “Ditto” machine 
operator. 

When the checker has proof- 
read the “Ditto” 


analyzes the information to deter- 


master, she 


nine which of the 12 information 
forms must be prepared. Type and 
quantity of forms vary depending 
upon whether the employee is to 
work in an office or shop depart- 
ment; is a veteran; a new em- 
plovee; rehire; or reinstatement. 
The checker selects the required 
number and types of record forms, 
which are filed in pigeonholes in a 
predetermined sequence, then 
places them in the employee's 
folder and turns the folder over 
to the “Ditto” operator. 

The “Ditto” operator removes 
t] 


the master from the folder, inserts 
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Here are five record forms which were prepared quickly from one ‘‘Ditto’’ master 
in the Starts Group of the employment section of North American Aviation, Inc. 


it in the drum of the machine, then 
places the 12 record forms in the 
machine’s tray in the prearranged 
sequence in which she will run 
them off. 

The form on the top of the heap 
is the master, which is to go to the 
clerk of the employee’s depart- 
ment, and which condenses into six 
lines, the employee’s name, ad- 
dress, department and clock num- 
ber, his starting date and _ birth- 
date, his job code and job title, his 
social security number, his former 
occupations, similar additional in- 
formation, and also contains vari- 
ous spaces for maintaining a 
record of the employee’s attend- 
ance record, shop conduct, and 
plant-sponsored training course. 

Fractionally close registration 
is the very kernel of the system’s 
success. It is, therefore, imperative 
that both the master “Ditto” 
carbon and the master form card 


onto which the information is 


transferred, be exactly the same 
size and be printed identically. 
Otherwise, when run through the 
duplicating machine, the data will 
not register in the proper spaces 
and lines provided on the card 
form. The 


10-15/16 inches wide by 51 inches 


master is exactly 
deep, and is perforated vertically, 
61, inches from its left extremity. 

Each of the other 11 forms, 
which range in size from 5 by 3 
inches, to 8 by 5 inches, must be 
printed and cut to hairbreadth 
tolerance. To guard against in- 
accuracy in cutting, each form is 
imprinted with a small guideline 
at top and bottom. 

After the 
printed, the duplicating machine 


master card ts 


operator tears off the perforated, 
right-hand portion of the master 
“Ditto,” since the 
contained thereon is not to be im- 


information 


printed on any of the other 11 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Gearing Purchases 








Unnecessary peak clerical loads in one department 
that cause delays in other departments can be costly. 
Here’s how General Electric X-Ray Corporation solved 
this problem with a new system that gears inventory, 
purchases, and production with current sales needs 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


N LESS than 4 years the General 
Electric X-Ray Corporation, 
Chicago, has saved an estimated 
$40,000 as a result of a combina- 
tion perpetual inventory and ma- 
terial requisition system. 

“This saving,” reports John 
Scanlon, supervisor of raw mate- 
rial records, “was made through 
the elimination of unnecessary re- 
writing of a new bill of material 
and material requisition for each 
order. We are handling an in- 
creasingly larger volume of work 
under our new system. It would 
have required at least 5 additional 
people under the old method. 

“In addition to the saving in 
money, we think it equally im- 
portant that we have been able to 
cut errors to a minimum. and to 
give our customers better service 
by eliminating peak loads in 
clerical work. This insures a 
smooth flow of material through 
the plant in filling orders. 

“Depending upon the _ size, 
orders may call for 5 to 20,000 
parts—the usual average is 300 to 
500 different items. We can now 
handle in a day the clerical work 
that formerly took a week or a 
month when new, hand-written re- 
quisition forms were prepared. 

“During the past several 
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months,” Mr. Scanlon points out, 
“this system has proved particu- 
larly helpful to us. Certain parts 
that go into the manufacturing of 
our equipment are still scarce. If 
we are delayed in getting one or 
two critical items, it may hold up 
production on a particular order 
for weeks or months. 

“What we wanted to do was to 
give our purchasing department 
as much advance notice as possible 
on parts and material needed so 
it could obtain these critical items 
in time to meet our production 
schedules and delivery dates. By 
speeding the handling of bills 
of material and requisition orders 
we have saved a week to 30 days, 
and have been able to give the 
purchasing department this ad- 
ditional time needed in placing 
orders. 


“Another important factor,” 
Mr. Scanlon adds, “is that market 
prices of materials fluctuate 


widely from time to time as the 
supply and availability of dif- 
ferent parts change. It is up to our 
purchasing department to take ad- 
vantage of these adjustments in 
price in placing orders with our 
suppliers and to coordinate our 
purchases with sales, production, 
and cancellations. Eliminating the 


With Production 


time lag between preparing neccs- 
sary bills and order requisitions 
and getting this information to 
the purchasing department has 
enabled us to place orders with the 
best sources of supply at the most 
advantageous prices. 

“For example, we manufacture 
2,000 different products and ac- 
cessories requiring more than 2(),- 
000 different parts. We have to 
obtain many of them from outside 
sources. Under our present sys- 
tem, 40 per cent of these items 
are bought to fill orders on our 
books. This 40 per cent ratio 
might be even higher, except that 
savings often occur through dis- 
counts in buying over the quantity 
needed to fill specific orders. In 
determining these purchases, we 
weigh the time, space, and labor 
required to handle larger quanti- 
ties against the discount saving 
that will be earned. 

“By having our purchases 
geared so closely with sales,” Mr. 
Scanlon emphasizes, “instead of 
our inventory reflecting largely 
raw materials, it reflects finished 
products matched against current 
sales requirements.” 

Under the old system at General 
Electric X-Ray Corporation, when 
it was decided to produce a 
quantity of subassemblies or 
X-ray assemblies, an assembly bill 
of material and special material 
requisition were hand-written for 
all parts necessary. This assembly 
bill of material included descrip- 
tion of each purchased item de- 
sired, drawing number, as well as 
the specifications. 

The stock records department 
and in turn the purchasing depart- 
ment had to wait for the produc- 
tion department to fill in its re- 
quirements on the bill of material 
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Permanent bill of materials prepared by ‘‘Ditto’’ are 
filed by drawing number and checked from master 





This close-up shows a permanent master requisition 
card, which eliminates making new forms for each order 


showing piece parts that required 
fabrication in General Electric 
X-Ray’s own plant before any 
materials could be ordered. The 
production department also had 
to prepare assembly order requisi- 
tion sheets on parts that did not 
require fabrication. 

Upon receipt of these forms, the 
stock records department would 
make reservations against parts in 
stock and write up requisition 
orders in long hand for parts to be 
purchased. The hand-written 
requisition then went to the pur- 
chasing department which had to 
fill in information pertaining to: 
Vendor, order number, price, and 
delivery date. 
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When the requisition covered 
items manufactured by General 
Electric X-Ray, a similar copy 
was sent to the production depart- 
ment for manufacturing the parts 
specified. This method required 
filling out new requisitions or pro- 
duction orders every time a sub- 
assembly or a complete assembly 
order was put into production. 

Today, the stock record, pro- 


duction, and purchasing depart- 


ments work together smoothly as 
a team, so that the flow of work in 
one department does not unneces- 
sarily delay the work in any one 
of the other departments. As soon 
as an order is placed, the stock 
records department is notified im- 
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At General Electric X-Ray, Acme perpetual inventory 
cards and requisition forms are filed in combination 





Before purchases are made, all specifications on bill 
of materials are checked against engineer's blueprints 


mediately by means of a schedule 
order sheet, which breaks down 
various subassemblies required to 
complete a unit. 

By using an Acme Visible 
Records permanent master order 
requisition, bill of material and 
production record, it is no longer 
necessary to make out new requisi- 
tions and bills of material every 
time a part, subassembly, or com- 
plete assembly is manufactured. 

The master order requisition 
record is filed alphabetically and 
numerically by description and 
part number in a pocket with a 
visible margin. The record in- 
cludes: Name of the item, drawing 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Gamble-Skogmo’s 
Sales Methods 





Second part of a report on methods of the fast- 
growing Gamble-Skogmo organization which is busy 
proving that there is almost no limit to the vol- 
ume which can be handled by a well-stocked store 
in small cities and towns throughout mid-America 
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HE rapid growth of the Gamble- stores supplied by the company, 


Skogmo organization which was explained last month. But 
started as a small automobile sup- there is more explaining to do if we 
ply store in St. Cloud, Minnesota, are to understand this organiza- 
in 1925 and grew to become a tion’s contribution to modern mer- 
series of corporate-owned stores, chandising success in small com- 


plus a chain of 1,721 dealer-owned munities. 
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One of the first lessons the litth 
organization learned was _ that 
many nationally advertised prod- 
ucts simply do not sell well in farm 
communities. Gamble-Skogmo 
executives saw the average inde- 
pendent retail stores buying high- 
cost merchandise, in faney pack 
ages and wrappings, simply be- 
cause they had always stocked 
these well-known brands. 

The independent merchants wer 
selling such small quantities of this 
type of merchandise that no on 
made any profit on it. Handling 
such small amounts was unprofit- 
able to the. wholesaler who cis- 
tributed it. With the merchants 
buying in such small quantities. 
the manufacturers could not al- 


ford to send men to the smaller 
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At the top of this page is the new Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, store where sales were $1,685,000 in 1946 


The Watertown, South Dakota, store at upper right 
sold merchandise to the tune of $1,733,000 in 1946 


At the right is an old-time general store which has 
been given a face lifting to become a modern unit 


communities to help the dealers 
move it, 

And the small volume of sales 
was not even profitable to the very 
dealers who insisted on buying so 
many broken-package lots. Gam- 
hle-Skogmo executives watched the 
mail-order and chain-store busi- 
ness growing by leaps and bounds, 
and saw that these stores handled 
reasonably good merchandise, but 
omitted the frills. 

They set out to buy the same 
type of merchandise for their small 
stores which were springing up in 
many farm communities. These 
stores were called automobile sup- 
ply stores, and depended on tires, 
tubes, batteries, for a big share of 
their volume. They soon found 
that the people who give the farm- 
town store its best volume were 
not particular about brands. The 
store’s own brands sold just as 
well as the nationally known, na- 
tionally advertised brands, pro- 
vided there was a slight price dif- 
ferential. 

This is perhaps one of the chief 
reasons for the rapid growth of 
Gamble-Skogmo, for its stores con- 
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On the opposite page we see what happens when 
Gamble-Skogmo stages a big merchandising event 





sistently undersold the local stores 
and furnished the customers a type 
of merchandise the mail-order 
houses and chains had already 
taught them to buy. 

In addition to handling this 
type of merchandise, Gamble- 
Skogmo was and is, aggressive in 
promoting it. Millions of circulars, 
constant newpaper advertising, 
and all kinds of sales and merchan- 
dising events followed cach other 
in a never ending variety. The 
local merchants in many of the 
towns where Gamble-Skogmo 
stores operate are anything but 
aggressive. They do relatively lit- 
tle advertising, pay little attention 
to modern store arrangement and 
merchandise display, and make 
little effort to push for volume. 

Until 1946, when Gamble-Skog- 
mo moved into Minneapolis with 
two large shopping-center stores, 
almost the entire growth of the 
company had been dependent upon 
the markets which the big mail- 


order chains have not fully de- 


‘veloped. While there are Sears, 


Ward, and Penny stores in many 


communities where Gamble-Skog- 












Ss a: 
—— 


ino stores operate, there are many 
other small communities where 
these giant chains have not estab- 
lished branches. It was in these 
smaller communities that Gamble 
Skogmo found the greatest oppor 
tunity. Now the company is learn- 
ing that the same methods, stepped 
up a bit, and with somewhat more 
modern interiors, will draw busi- 
ness right out from under the 
noses of the bigger chain groups. 

It was not until the war came 
along and brought a critical short- 
age of hard-lines merchandise that 
the company began selling soft 
lines. The sales quota for these 
lines for 1947 is $89,000,000, de- 
spite the fact that the first soft 
lines went into Gamble-Skogmo 
stores in 1942. The same policies 
which had been such a success in 
hard lines were, to a large extent, 
used over again in getting into 
soft-lines volume. Store brands, in- 
stead of nationally advertised mer- 
chandise, were established as rap- 
idly as possible. For example, a 
complete line of men’s furnishings, 
from suits to shoes, was developed 


under the store brand of Scott- 
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Craig. Solita is the name of a line 
of feminine sportswear; while 
Rouillard is the store’s brand 
name for a line of women’s fash- 
ions, including dresses, suits, coats, 
and furs. 

There are two lines of work 
clothing sold under the company’s 
own brands—one a union made 
line, the other nonunion. There are 
probably several reasons for the 
company’s partiality to its own 
brands ; nationally advertised mer- 
chandise in many lines is unavail- 
able in sufficient quantities ; prices 
for merchandise made to the com- 
pany’s specifications by selected 
manufacturers are often low 
enough to enable the company to 
undersell competitors; and there 
is no price maintenance of the 
company’s own brands. 

B. C. Gamble, board chairman 
of the company, is a strong be- 
liever in smaller margins, greater 
volume, and lower prices to the 
consumer. In a talk which he made 
last winter, when the company held 
a great meeting of its dealers, he 
pointed out that margins must 
come down, and that, by using 
more deeply cut specials each 
week, volume can be rapidly in- 
creased. He put it this way: 

“Say that you have $20,000 
capital. You are working on a 20 
per cent margin, and on that basis 
you are able to get enough volume 
to show a net profit of $6,000. 
Assuming you have the same $20,- 
000 in capital, and you can work 
on a 10 per cent margin, and 
thereby get increased volume and 
greater turnover and a $10,000 
net profit, aren’t you better off?” 

Mr. Gamble may find it extreme- 
ly difficult to induce the 1,721 
dealer-owned stores to operate on 
any such low margin, but it is a 
figure he has in mind and thinks 
necessary to insure successful com- 
petition with the other chain units, 
and to securely entrench the 
Gamble-Skogmo stores in each 
community where they operate. 

He points out that many small 
retail stores do not handle enough 
merchandise, that they do not 
have enough selling space. Several 
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years ago the company discovered 
the fact that most dealers do not 
use basement space properly. In 
one store after another, the base- 
ment was no more than a badly 
used storage space where obsolete 
fixtures, out-of-season overstocks, 
and similar materials were stored. 
Gamble began urging dealers to 
“cut into the basement,” and turn 
basement space into selling space. 
In other words, make it produc- 
tive. In one store owned by the 
company a small, unused _base- 
ment space was turned into a 
sporting goods store which sold 
$65,000 worth of sporting goods 
in the few remaining months of 
1946 after it was opened. 

Gamble urges his dealers to rent 
the stores next door, or to rent 
stores on each side of their present 
stores, to build an extra floor, or 
to “cut into the basement” to find 
more space for expansion. He is 
also urging them to add mezzanine 
floors, or to build new stores en- 
tirely, because he is convinced the 
shopping-center type of store is 
the store of the future. 

He believes people want to park 
their car once, near a 
store, then do all of their shopping 
at that one store—food, drugs, 
soft lines, hard lines, and farm im- 
plements as well. 

He points out that the idea has 
already been tested and proved 
by Fred Meyer of Portland, whom 
he credits with originating the 
shopping-center idea—and by a 
number of Gamble-Skogmo units 
in really small towns. In Langdon, 
North Dakota; in Phillips, and 
Park Falls, Wisconsin; Gibbon, 
Minnesota—towns ranging from 
400 to 2,900 population, there are 
stores doing from $175,000 to 
$1,000,000 annually. 

This development, as it spreads 
and expands throughout the 
country, may change the whole 
small-town merchandising picture, 
just as the super-market develop- 
ment changed the grocery store 
picture. It means that many 
manufacturers can profitably re- 
cover the small-town trade which 
they have lost because of the high 


certain 





cost of sending salesmen to pick 
up pitifully small orders. 

It is no secret, nor no news to 
thousands of manufacturers that 
the small-town market has been 
increasingly unprofitable, not only 
to manufacturers, but to the 
wholesalers which serve small-town 
merchants. With fewer stores, and 
each one enjoying an annual sales 
up to a million dollars, it may pay 
to cultivate these small towns as 
carefully as cities are now worked. 

Whether many independents can 
ever learn to operate large-volume, 
“shopping-center” types of stores 
remains to be seen, but it does 
seem evident that literally thou- 
sands of poorly run, small, inde- 
pendent stores are doomed to dis- 
appear in the next 10 years, their 
places to be taken by larger, more 
efficient, and more aggressive units, 
whether they are units in a chain 
similar to Gamble-Skogmo, or 
some other similar enterprise, or 
independently owned stores whose 
owners have learned how to suc- 
ceed with bigger units. 

Another factor in the Gamble- 
Skogmo growth is the organiza- 
tion’s personnel policy. Nearly 
every responsible executive in the 
company started as a store clerk, 
got to be a store manager, then 
got into buying or merchandising 
or some other administrative func- 
tion. The man who plans the com- 
pany’s merchandising events, de- 
velops store arrangement plans, 
and holds a very responsible posi- 
tion in the promotion department, 
started with the organization as a 
sign painter some years ago. 

Despite the company’s rapid 
growth, relatively few men have 
been brought into top jobs in the 
organization who have not started 
in some small Gamble-Skogmo 
unit. Which means that the men at 
the top know the kind of merchan- 
dise that will sell, and know what 
it takes to sell it in some small 
city or village perhaps never even 
heard of by national advertisers. 

Many of the store managers 
have been with the company nearly 
ever since it began expanding and 

(Continued on page 49) 
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ck In a single operation, and in clear, printed figures, these National 
Payroll Machines prepore checks showing the gross pay, the 


specific deductions, and the net pay; also, payroll summary and 
























to employees’ earning record. Labor cost analyses can also be made. 
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a This world-famous pharmaceutical house reports: 
or “Our operators have attained a posting speed 
Ose that averages 120 per hour, which is rather excep- 

uc- tional for the posting of payroll, considering 
the number of calculations involved in payrolls, 
ile- today. 
od “The flexibility of the machines allows us 
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Sales Training 





National Retail Furniture Association releases 15 
color sound-slidefilms to train new and old sales- 


men alike in the latest 


merchandising techniques 





CCORDING to Roscoe R. Rau, 

executive vice president of the 
National Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation, nearly 15,000 furniture 
salesmen throughout the nation 
have gone back to school to learn 
the latest developments in home 
furnishings and to provide in- 
creased service to customers. Mr. 
Rau expects this number to be 
swelled to 25,000 within the next 
4 months. 

“There has been a desperate 
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need for sales training in nearly 
al] merchandise lines,” Mr. Rau 
reports. “About half of the retail 
store salesmen have come on the 
job since 1939. They are, for the 
most part, poorly equipped to 
meet the demands imposed on them 
by the more normally competitive 
conditions now prevailing. 

“In the old days it was enough 
for a salesman to have a thorough 
knowledge of the product sold. 
Today, that is only the minimum. 


This picture from one of the National Retail Furniture Association’s 
new sales training films emphasizes the importance of selling quality 
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“In today’s store a salesman 
must be trained to give his cus 
tomers so many plus services, lx 
makes his successful prewa: 
counterpart look like a novice. 

“The furniture store salesman 
must have not only a knowledge o/ 
furniture construction, but of the 
ultimate use and enjoyment ot 
furniture in the home. He is now 
able to offer the customer pro 
fessional assistance in decoration, 
color, harmony, choice of fabrics.” 

The association’s 
titled “Practical Selling of Home 
Goods,” is built around 15 colo: 


course, en- 


sound-slidefilms used as illustra 
tions. The course is being spon 
sored by more than 600 stores 
with approximately 13,000 em 
ployees throughout the country. 
The program includes such sub 
jects as: Furniture construction, 
style in fabrics, color harmony, 
furniture balance, woods and 
finishes. First picture in the series 
is entitled, The Connecting Link 
The Retail Store Employee. One 
feature of the program empha 
sizes the importance of selling 
quality and value rather than 
price alone. 

The course enables the average 
retail furniture salesman to_ be- 
come reasonably familiar with dif 
ferent furniture periods in a com- 
paratively short time. Salesmen 
are trained to sell a room properly 
balanced in style and scale as well 
as to sell a functionally balanced 
room, including all the furniture 
and accessories it should have. 

The sales training program and 
films were prepared and supervised 
by NRFA merchandising experts 
in collaboration with a panel of 
retail sales executives. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE GUNN *& Starline — Gunn pioneered the Starline to 
put the worker at ease on the job ,.. at ease of body, ease of mind, 
ease of vision. So, if you think its fine modern grain natural 
wood is just a smart decorative touch, look again! That light 
color, with its attractive protective finish, was developed to the 
specifications of America’s foremost illumination engineers. 
It is put there to save your eyes and the eyes of your employees — 
lrom the fatigue that slows production and creates errors. 
Let us send you the proof! 


Gunn Furniture Company, 
Fine OFFICE ADDOINT MENTS 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 


WRITE FOR 
NEW FREE BOOKLET 


“Your Eyes at Work” 








Barriger of the 


Monon 





President of the road 
about a year, he has re- 
duced grades, straight- 
ened curves, added new 
trains—but his biggest job 
has been selling the 100- 
year old road’s service 
to its former patrons and 
in winning the public’s 
good-will and cooperation 





geen seeing what is happen- 
ing on the Monon (Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville) rail- 
road, it seems safe to say that a 
business—any business—may be 
down but never out. There is one 
“if” to this assertion. The “if” is 
—provided there is the right man 
to spearhead the rehabilitation. 

It seems the Monon has found 
the right man. His name is John 
W. Barriger, and he has _ been 
president for about a year. What 
he has done in a year, and what he 
plans to do, is probably going 
down in business annals as a major 
case history of what to do for a 
sick business. 

There is no doubt that the 
Monon was sick—nigh unto to 
death, to tell the truth. A previous 
management had simply choked 
the property almost to death with 
unwise economies. 

Although the line is an impor- 
tant, if small, sector in the coun- 
try’s railroad map, the Monon had 
failed to serve its own communities 
well. Stretching from Chicago to 
Louisville, with another line be- 
tween Chicago and Indianapolis, 
and a branch north and south be- 
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BY JOHN GARTH 





Youngest Class | railroad president in the country, Barriger gets a whopping kick 
out of railroading and manages to infect many of his co-workers with his own 
enthusiasm for a complete rehabilitation job on the ‘‘Old Monon Line” 


tween Monon, Indiana, and Mich- 
igan City, Indiana, the line origi- 
nates considerable freight traffic, 
and serves as a bridge between 
southern carriers and the Great 
Lakes. 

But the previous policy of put- 
ting little back into the property 
had brought service down to the 
point where passenger trains were 
all but abandoned, and freight 
trains were not on daily schedules. 
The policy was to wait until there 
was enough traffic to warrant 
hooking up a freight train and 
moving it over the line. 

Perhaps more important than 
the physical deterioration of the 
property was the attitude of the 
road’s employees. They had, to a 
great extent, lost heart; they were 
discouraged, and in some cases 
sound asleep. 

Barriger came to the Monon de- 


termined to put some aggressive 
salesmanship into Monon affairs, 
to rebuild the physical plant and 
property, to acquire new rolling 
stock, and to win the cooperation 
of the shippers and the people of 
the state of Indiana. 

It seems his experience was just 
about right for the job. Born in 
Dallas, Texas, in 1899, Barriger 
worked for the Pennsylvania in the 
maintenance of way department 
and attended that railroad’s famed 
school for young executives. Then 
he served a time with Kuhn, Locb 
& Company, and another financial 
house, in New York. 

From 1930 to 1933, he was chicf 
examiner for the railroad division 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, later becoming rc- 
organization manager of the Chii- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad. 
Later he was sales manager of thie 
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Diesel electric locomotive division 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Company. 

During these years Barriger 
had written articles on railroad 
problems for a number of jour- 
nals and had aired his views about 
railroading almost as widely as, 
if less acidly than, R. R. Young. 

Barriger’s ideas attracted the 
attention of capitalists whose in- 
vestments in the Monon were en- 
dangered. Chief among the securi- 
ty holders is the New York Life 
Insurance Company whose officers 
felt that the right man could re- 
habilitate the Monon. The job was 
offered to Barriger in 1946, and he 
took it. Many of his friends shook 
their heads and said he had made 
a tactical error in his career, for 
they thought the Monon to be 
hopeless. 

Barriger had a lot of ideas, 
some of which were: Good service 
will attract patronage; passenger 
service can be made profitable ; the 
Monon offered a great oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the advan- 
tages of Diesel-electric motive 
power; the Monon’s territory de- 
served better service, and the road 
could be made profitable soon after 
it began delivering the kind of serv- 
ice the shippers were entitled to 
receive. 

As he surveyed the property he 
must have had many qualms; the 
passenger equipment was so old 
and decrepit it was impossible to 
run it on time; passengers could 
not read a newspaper after sun- 
down, the lights were so poor; ac- 
tually, the old trains were beyond 
repair. 

The freight equipment was 
about as bad, perhaps worse. The 
motive power, because it lacked 
modern fuel-saving devices, was 
far more costly to operate than 
necessary. These old locomotives 
ate up 65 cents a mile for main- 
tenance, and burned 45 
worth of coal per ton-mile. Car- 
books were 3,000 
freight cars. Barriger’s inspections 


cents 
ried on the 


and recommendations called for 
1,286 of 


destruction of these 
freight cars. 


While Barriger was laying his 
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plans for the physical renovation 
of the road, he was going up and 
down the Monon, meeting shippers, 
businessmen, city officials, and 
leaders in practically every town 
served by the line. He was making 
promises of better freight service, 
improved passenger service, and 
telling about his plans. Soon he 
had a favorable press, and was 
winning many friends for the line. 
People on and off the line were 
talking about the Monon and its 
new attitude toward business and 
the people it served. They began 
giving it more traffic. 

One of the chief obstacles was 
the delay in obtaining equipment. 
You can’t go to a railroad supply 
house and pick new locomotives 
and new passenger trains off the 
shelves. It would have been 1949 
before complete, new, Diesel-pow- 
ered, modern passenger trains were 
obtainable. He didn’t want to go 
on promising better days until 
then. So the road bought 28 hos- 
pital cars from the Army, and 
pulled them into its own shops at 
Lafayette, Indiana, for complete 
rebuilding. 

On July 30 one new train, a 
maroon-and-gray beauty, rolled 
out of the Dearborn Station with 
railroad, newspaper, and business 
executives, mayors of each town 


between Chicago and New Albany, 


Indiana, on its first run. Posters 
and bunting draped every little 
station en route. Newspapers in the 
several towns along the line got 
out special issues to welcome the 
new train. Late in the afternoon it 
pulled in at New Albany where the 
Monon’s Centennial was _ being 
celebrated. Governor Gates of In- 
diana had boarded the train and 
was among the group who made 
brief speeches honoring the begin- 
ning of the Monon’s second cen- 
tury of service. 

Just one example will show how 
difficult it was to rebuild these cars 
in this first new, modern train to 
roll along the Monon’s tracks. 
Door hardware ordered many 
months before, failed to arrive, 
and at the last moment they 
bought ordinary home _ builders’ 


hardware, had it plated to match 
the stainless steel interior trim in 
the cars, and put it in use until 
the regular coach hardware 4 
rives. The new train, so far as 
could see, lacked nothing else. [t 
is air conditioned, has a modern 
decor and color scheme, modern 
seating arrangements, with 
sponge-rubber cushions, bagga x 
racks in each car. A 24-seat diner 
and kitchen occupy half of one 
car, with tavern facilities in the 
other end. 

As fast as they come from ‘\ie 
shop, the remainder of the 28 .- 
built cars will go into service, g:y- 
ing the Monon 4 modern trains 


In 
its passenger service. We asked 
Mr. Barriger if he considered 
two-and-a-half- million-dollar 


vestment in these trains a sou 
calculated risk, because he ha 
stated that the road is currently 
losing fifty thousand dollars a 
month in passenger service. 
“Yes, I think you could reaso: 
ably call it a calculated risk,” hie 


. 


answered, “but in my opinion any 
modern, fast, comfortable passen- 
ger train anywhere in America will 
make money today. It will be 8 to 
10 years before the shops can 
build all the new passenger equip- 
ment the country’s railroads 
need.” 

That’s an opinion not widely 
held in railroad circles. Many rail- 
road executives seem reconciled to 
losing passenger business, and are 
interested only in maintaining 
modern passenger service between 
the chief terminals or largest cities 
on their lines. Barriger believes 
small-town people should have, and 
will pay for, good passenger serv- 
ice. He points out that he expects 
to fill these new trains, and wipe 
out the red ink on its passenger 
department “Bat ut 
should happen that we are wrong,” 
he said, “the passenger motive 
power (electro-motive) can be con- 
verted to freight locomotives. In- 
asmuch as these modern cars cost 
us only about 40 per cent of the 
cost of modern, new lightweight 
trains, we feel we could sell them 

(Continued on page 40) 


books. 
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Economic Signals Worth Watching 


(Continued from page 11) 


enough to sustaii the enormous 
volume of export sales which helps 
to maintain our current pros- 
perity. Do not forget that the dry- 
ing up of export demand will 
transfer more goods to our own 
counters and saturate all the more 
quickly our own pent-up demand. 

We can hope that the World 
Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund will be able, to some 
degree, to alleviate the dollar 
shortage and thus allow foreign 
buying of United States goods to 
continue. We can hope that the 
Trade Conference will lead 
to an International Trade Organi- 
zation which will facilitate the 
movement of goods across national 
barriers. But neither of these 
hopes can be counted on to main- 


Geneva 


tain our exports. Even lending 
will not maintain them forever, be- 
cause as Europe recovers its 
stride, naturally its demand for 
United States 


diminish. 


products must 
This impending end of the ex- 
port boom is an economic danger 
spot which no businessman, in as- 
sessing the future, can ignore. 
You will remember the famous 
Federal Reserve study of liquid 
assets which revealed for the first 
time the actual distribution and 
extent of the wartime savings of 
the public. In its second sampling 
attitudes toward 
spending and saving, just pub- 
lished in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, the Board of Governors 
present some thought-provoking 


of consumer 


analyses of consumer activities. 
On the basis of the representa- 
tive sample polled for the survey, 
consumers intend to do_ less 
durable-goods buying in 1947 than 
in 1946. A year ago, when asked 
their intentions, 
dicated they would purchase be- 
tween 7.5 and 9.3 billion dollars’ 


consumers i1n- 


worth of housing. Actually, they 
bought only 6.5 billion dollars’ 
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worth, which reflected the short- 
age of available homes rather than 
a change in plans. This year, how- 
ever, the range of estimated ex- 
penditure is from 5.0 to 7.5 bil- 
lion dollars. Notice that the whole 
range of anticipated spendings has 
shifted radically downward. 

The same is true for other 
selected durable goods. Whereas 
in 1946 consumers indicated they 
would probably buy between 25.7 
and 31.3 billion dollars’ worth 
(and actually bought 28.3 billion 
dollars’ worth), this year their in- 
tentions range from 18.1 to 23.8 
billion dollars’ worth. The highest 
anticipated total for 1947 is 
nearly 2 billion dollars less than 
the lowest anticipated total for 
1946. 

How much of this downward 
shift in demand is due to high 
much to the 
saturation of wartime 


prices and how 
gradual 
demands is an unanswerable ques- 
tion. But the point is academic. 
Prices are high and demand is 
being filled. Only in automobiles 


do projected consumer spendings 
for this year exceed last year. On 
the face of it, the survey strongly 
indicates a tempering of dems:nd 
for consumer durable goods. 

These three danger spots—the 
mopping-up of purchasing power 
into food and rent, the impending 
collapse of the export boom, and a 
slowing down in consumer buying 
attitudes—stand out too strongly 
to be dismissed by one who would 
assay the economic future. At 
worst, they could easily precipi- 
tate a business recession; at best, 
they must be kept careful watch 
over lest our business judgments 
become based on pure blind 
optimism alone. 

Nobody yet knows if food sup- 
plies will really be short, how far 
rents will rise, whether Congress 
will authorize large enough foreign 
loans, or what the buying atti- 
tude of the public will be. Until 
these dangers have been bypassed, 
it would seem wise to temper our 
optimism with a strong dose of 
caution. 





Who Owns American Corporations? 


N ANSWER to this question, a 
recent Associated Press story 
points out it is the people who 
own business, rather than the 
vested interests, Wall Street, or 
the international bankers. 
According to AP, stockholders 
of five big companies in represen- 
fields total 1,684,868— 
enough people to make the fourth 
largest city of the United States. 
If you were to combine the popu- 
lations of Nevada, Wyoming, and 
Delaware, you would still not have 


tative 


as many people as own the Ameri- 
‘an Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. Its 700,000 stockholders 


would make a city the tenth largest 
in the country ; and it has 200,000 
more owners than it has workers. 

Another example are the stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which outnumber employees 
almost four to three. Stockholders 
live in every state of the union, 
average 60 shares per person. 

Except for a brief period during 
the war, General Motors’ stock- 
holders have outnumbered em- 
ployees for 17 years. 

Although sometimes large blocks 
of stock are owned by other com- 
panies, these companies in turn 
have many stockholders. 
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our Flow chart tells how Mimeograph 
of brand duplicator and supplies 
helped speed up Engineering 
Change Orders for leading wash- 
— ing machine manufacturer. 
New postwar models . . . big consumer 
demand . . . a 70-year reputation for top- 
notch engineering to maintain. 
No wonder Easy Washing Machine 
Corp., Syracuse, New York, wanted even 
greater speed and accuracy in getting 
Zest out its Engineering Change Orders. 
000 





And Easy got what it wanted when 





duplicator and Mimeograph brand die- 
impressed stencils to help solve this prob- 
lem. Savings, too, in “real money” 
amounts. 
Increased accuracy—all orders are 
typed directly on a Mimeograph brand 
stencil, which has been previously die- 
impressed with standard form. Engi- 
neer and chief draftsman sign the 
stencil as approval. Only one proof- 
reading required, for all copies are 
identical. 
Increased efficiency—every depart- 
ment gets its own “original” copy of 
the Change Order with blueprint of 





die-impressed stencil as permanent 
file record of receipt of change. 

Clear-cut, aa copy — 
high readability stands up even under 
adverse handling in shops. 

Low-cost duplication—savings in 
time and labor in preparing Change 
Orders are more than enough to make 
the Mimeograph brand duplicator pay 
for itself in remarkably short order. 

This case history is not unusual—it is 
typical of the way Mimeograph duplica- 
tion and our trained duplicating experts 
work with you to save money, speed up 
paper work. Call the nearest distributor, 


or write us direct, for help on your spe- 
cific problems. 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S-847 
720 West Jackson Boulevard 


Send me a copy of your case study of the Easy Washing 
Machine Engineering Change Order problem. 
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ail- FREE! Complete case study 
yees SSS of the Easy Washing Machine 
lers Change Order problem—includ- 
ing the flow chart reproduced 
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order and the Mimeograph brand 
; die-impressed stencil that did the 
ing work. It's free! Clip and mail the 
ck- coupon today. 
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Everybody Works for the Customer 


(Continued from page 9) 


to its employees—elementary and 
advance. The elementary course 
considers the relation that the in- 
dividual employee bears to cus- 
tomer satisfaction. The advance 
course discusses “Our Railroad.” 
It considers the problems of the 
railroad, particularly the terrible 
problem of competition, and the 
gigantic job of satisfying law- 
makers, tax stock- 
holders, and customers—the lat- 
ter, by all odds, being the most 
important. 

A third course was given—one 


collectors, 


in telephone courtesy. A team of 
skilled telephone operators — the 
company’s own employees—toured 
the system demonstrating the 
proper use of the telephone. Again, 
the object was more satisfactory 
service to the customer. 

Each public relations course 
consists of six 2-hour sessions. 
The courses are customarily given 
in the terminal where the men work 
or at lay-over points. 

The courses are given by the 
railroad men, themselves, not by 
outsiders, or highbrow professors, 
or by the road’s bigwigs, but by 
men who work side by side with the 
railroaders who are taking the 
course. Students are divided into 
small groups, averaging about 15 
to a class. A leader to conduct the 
course is selected from the group. 
Leaders are picked primarily be- 
cause they have obvious leadership 
ability. They must have the re- 
spect of their fellow workers and 
have the reputation of handling 
their own jobs exceptionally well. 
Any plus qualities they may have 
will help, such as imagination, 
tact, the ability to explain things 
clearly, ete. 

Out of 16 leaders selected to 
give a course to dining car per- 
sonnel, only 1 failed to qualify. 
And he eliminated himself. He just 
didn’t feel equal to the task. 
That’s about the average. Only 1 
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in 15 does not qualify and he 
usually throws in the sponge 
voluntarily. 

Leaders are picked by the execu- 
tives immediately in charge of 
them. In the selection, they follow 
a set of standards established by 
Arthur Mann, chief of the Bureau 
of Industrial Service, New York 
State Department of Education. 
The general supervision of the 
course is under this department’s 
charge. A preliminary course in 
public relations is given the 
leaders. Leaders are presented 
with detailed instructions as to 
their duties. They are told how to 
maintain order. They are advised 
not to be too informal and, at the 
same time, not to let the sessions 
get dull or stuffy. The leader is 
told that his main duty is to direct 
the thinking of his group but not 
to do the thinking for them. 

The course is a _ discussion 
course. It is conducted like any 
business conference. The leader 
outlines the purpose of the course, 
and sketches the problems and 
situations to be discussed in that 
session. 

‘ The leader does not give a lec- 
ture in the usual classroom 
fashion. In fact, very few of them 
are qualified to do so. Instead, he 
merely leads the discussion. He 
draws out his group, gets them to 
express themselves. He gets them 
to ask questions, and then to 
answer the questions they have 
asked. He does not do much talk- 
ing himself. He prefers to keep his 
class talking. At the same time, 
he must keep one or two members 
from dominating the session. He 
calls on taciturn listeners to get 
into the discussion. 

When questions are asked him, 
he is likely to say, “You know 
more about that than I do. Sup- 
pose you answer it yourself.” Or 
again he might say, if there are 
women in the class, “Let us hear 


from the feminine section on that 
subject.” At times he may counter, 
“Bill Jones, how would you handle 
a situation of that kind?” 

Generally, the leader 
personalities, and playing up the 
superiority of one member over 
the others. He tries to avoid all 
appearance of being a teacher, or 
an authority, or of knowing more 
than the class. His most difficult 
task is to keep the discussion go 
ing, to let everybody participate 
in it, to hold the talk as close as 
possible to the subject, and, at the 
same time, maintain _ sufficient 
flexibility in the discussion so that 
new ideas and unusual experiences 
will be advanced. 

The 15-or-so railroaders in any 
group must be in the same line of 
work. That is, they must be ticket 
sellers, gatemen, porters, train- 
men, etc. The course for any group 
is channeled to suit their particu- 
lar requirements. The public re- 
lations slant, however, is heavily 
emphasized in all groups. 

For example, redcaps are told 
that carrying luggage is not their 
complete job. A substantial por- 
tion of the job consists in being 
available, in watching for op- 
portunities to serve, in being polite 
and considerate, in going out of 
their way to help people and to 
answer their questions. The aver- 
age traveler is puzzled in a strange 
terminal and is grateful for help. 

All classes take the same basic 
course. Since everybody in a par- 
ticular class, including the leader, 
are engaged in the same line of 
work, it is natural that the dis- 
cussion will be slanted to the in- 
terests of that special group. In 
fact, it is desired to have each 
group consider its own problems, 
but, of course,.in relation to the 
public relations program as a 
whole. 

Each leader has the same out- 
line. It is in Mimeographed form 


avoids 
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and is rather extensive. However, 
it is not didactic. It is merely a 
suggested program—an outline to 
help the leader guide his meetings 
so that the objectives of the course 
will be attained. There are instruc- 
tions, such as, “T'ake the time oc- 
casionally to sum up the previous 
discussion. Whenever possible, re- 
fer back to points which were 
brought out previously—this is to 
tie the material closely together.” 
There are suggestions for seat- 
ing arrangements, for the position 
of the blackboard, and for ventila- 
tion, so the class will not get 
drowsy. Incidentally, a blackboard 
is the only “prop” used. It is a 
must in each meeting. An outline 
of the main points to be discussed 
in that session are briefed on it. 
The course is organized to dis- 
cuss such basic topics as what the 
New York Central System is com- 
posed of. This is answered under 
four major headings: Employees, 


equipment, money, customers. 
These headings are then elab- 


orated. For example, the road has 
$17,700 worth of equipment for 
each employee. Under the dis- 
cussion of money, it is brought out 
that the road won’t get the money 
it needs, neither from operating 
revenues nor from investors, un- 
less customers are satisfied. And 
it is the railroad worker who 
makes a major contribution to this 
satisfaction of the customer. 

In another section, a score of 
wants that the System satisfies are 
listed under the headings: Em- 
ployee wants, customer wants, 
owner wants, public wants. Cus- 
tomer wants are given as service, 
quality of product, value, cour- 
tesy, promptness, fairness, ade- 
quate training, security, safety, 
attention. All 
related. For 
ployee want—wages 
satisfied without the cooperation 
of the customer, owner, and public. 

The course lists competitors of 
the New York Central as: 

Other railroads, 


wants are inter- 
example, an em- 
could not be 





Water lines, 
Oil pipe lines, 
Air lines, 
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Trucks, 

Buses, 

Private automobiles, 
Power lines. 

It lists the conditions which pro- 
duced competition as: 

Scientific development, 

Legislation, 

Shortsightedness, 

Disinterested attitude, 

Poor public relations, 

Political maneuvering, 

Opposition to change, 

Lack of cooperation among 
railroads, 

Poor service. 

The discussion dwells on what 
the railroads, themselves, have 
done to bring on this competition 
and also what the railroad em- 
ployees have done. In one sug- 
gested topic after another, public 
relations, so far as the railroad 
and its employees are concerned, 
is explained from every conceiv- 
able angle. It is also shown that 
the employee’s contact with the 
public when he is off the job is a 
vital part of public relations. His 
mannerisms, his speech, his dress, 
his personality, his habits——all af- 
fect his success in his job. And his 
success in his job helps greatly to 
make the railroad successful. 

The topics covered in the 
leader’s instructions are finally 
summarized in a series of lead 
questions, which run through 
several pages. The leader keeps 
these before him as he conducts 
the class. They help him to keep 
the discussion both interesting and 
pertinent. . 

The road’s president, Gustav 
Metzman, and its executive vice 
president, R. D. Starbuck, have 
given their unqualified support to 
this program; and officers of the 
railroad, without exception, have 
encouraged the plan. It is not at 
all unusual to see a vice president 
in one of the classes by way of 
“setting the good example,” and 
to demonstrate that they practice 
what they preach. 

How much good has this course 
in public relations accomplished? 
I travel New York Central a great 
deal. Also, my office is across the 


street from the Grand Central 
Station. So I keep my eye on the 
Central most of the time. I know, 
from experience, observation, and 
the testimony of others, that the 
course has been tremendously ef- 
fective. Literally hundreds of in- 
cidents could be related to prove 
this. A half-dozen will have to 
suffice : 

Passenger engineers try to 
center their stops so the train will 
be flush with the station platform. 
One grouchy engineer took delight 
in confusing the passengers. One 
night he would stup his engine at 
the beginning of the platform and 
the next night the rear of the train 
would be stopped at the other end 
of the platform. 

One day the conductor dressed 
him down for these tactics. The 
engineer replied, “A long walk will 
do those bankers good.” “Bill,” 
said the conductor, “if there is a 
banker on that train I don’t know 
him. Most of our passengers make 
less than you or I. They are clerks, 
stenographers, discouraged white- 
collar workers. Many of them are 
not well. Why unnecessarily in- 
convenience these poor people?” 
The engineer told me this story 
himself. He ended with, “Was my 
face red!” 

A gray-haired woman, who was 
standing, asked a trainman why 
people had to stand now that the 
war had been over for 2 years. He 
said, “Lady, don’t ask me, I don’t 
run the railroad. I only work for 
it.” The conductor arrived about 
then, and probably overheard the 
conversation. He said, “Madam, I 
will help you to the next coach. 
There are vacant seats there. I’m 
sorry you have’ been _ incon- 
venienced, but we are carrying 47 
per cent more passengers than be- 
fore the war and we still can’t get 
new equipment.” 

A passenger left his change at a 
ticket window. The seller hollered 
after the purchaser but wasn’t 
heard. A young man in uniform 
was next in line. The ticket agent 
said, “Will you chase that fellow 
for me? I'll hold your position for 
you.” The soldier collared the pas- 
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senger, after quite a run. The pas- 
senger breathlessly thanked all 
persons concerned, saying, “If I 
boarded the train without this 
money I wouldn’t have been able to 
eat tonight. It is all I have.” 

I] saw a waiter accidentally spill 
hot coffee on a passenger. But the 
waiter handled the incident so con- 
siderately that the passenger, in- 
stead of reprimanding him, gave 
him a handsome tip. 

One night I went into the diner, 
just before it closed, to get a pot 
of coffee. I had had my dinner 
hours earlier. With the coffee came 
a whopping dish of peach short- 
cake with a pitcher of cream. I 
said there must be some mistake as 
I only wanted coffee. “No mistake, 
sir. That’s on the house. We have 
a lot left over and you might as 
well have it.” 

On another occasion, a waiter 
said, “Would you like a piece of 
cheese with that apple pie?” I said, 
“Oh boy!” The added, 
“Would you like it melted on your 
pie?” I responded, “What goes on 
here?” “Just New York Central 
service, sir,” he explained. 

On another trip I was in the 


waiter 


lounge, as the train approached 
Canada. “Order what you want 
now, gentlemen, as no drinks will 
be served in Canada,” counseled 
the porter. At that, a passenger 
who was deep in the cups said, “I 
will let no Blackman tell me when 
I can drink.” Then he launched 
into a torrent of abuse. Another 
passenger came to the defense of 
the porter, kindly explaining that 
he had no choice in the matter, as 
the railroad did not have license to 
serve liquor in Canada. But it did 
no good. The drunk kept on rant- 
ing. The porter remained silent. 
Finally the kindly passenger lost 
his patience and exclaimed, “There 
is no use in arguing with a fool. 
Here, porter, is a dollar to show 
you that at least I appreciate your 
courtesy.” At that everyone in the 
car did the same, except the drunk 
who walked off in disgust. Next 
morning the same porter hap- 
pened to be my waiter in the din- 
ing car. I complimented him on 
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his dignified behavior the evening 
before. He said, “Thank you, sir. 
Public relations sure do pay. It 
paid me $11 last night.” 

Another incident: A puppy that 


looked sick arrived by express at 
a station. The agent got a 
veterinarian and saved the pup’s 
life, thus winning the everlasting 
gratitude of the pup’s new master. 
In another case, a potted orchid 
was left late one evening in a sta- 
tion. The agent took it home with 
him so it would be properly cared 
for until its owner showed up. To 
be sure these are small incidents of 
not much importance in  them- 
selves. But it is of such material 
relations are 


that good public 


composed. 


New York Central System re- 
ceives hundreds of letters about its 
service. These letters run a wide 


gamut—from examples of 
thoughtful little courtesies to 


stories of amazing ingenuity which 
Central 


help a troubled passenger or to 


employees exercised to 
give a difficult service to a cus- 
tomer. The number of these letters 
has not increased especially since 
the road launched its public rela- 
tions training program. But the 
course has completely reversed the 
nature of these letters. For years 
before the course was started, five 
letters of complaint were received 
to one letter of commendation. 
Now commendatory letters out- 
number critical letters five to one. 





We Need Foreign Trade, Says Hoffman 


UR objective should be the in- 

crease of peaceful trade among 
the peoples of the world. The post- 
war prosperity of all nations and 
prospects for continued peace 
would be advanced by the _ re- 
establishment and increasing de- 
velopment of world trade. The in- 
terchange of goods, international 
travel, and communications _be- 
tween peoples can make for better 
world understanding. 

“Tf the barriers to trade in- 
crease after the war as they did 
before the war, each nation will 
have to look inward, primarily to 
its own resources, and the higher 
and richer way of life made pos- 
sible through world trade will be 
lost. The pressures to restrict are 
strong; vigorous effort to expand 
world trade is necessary to over- 
come them. 

“The United States has a ma- 
jor interest in the expansion of 
world commerce. We are a power- 
ful industrial nation. We need vast 
quantities of goods and services of 
many kinds. Normally, we have a 
large margin of efficient, produc- 
tive capacity which can be put to 


work making things for inter- 
national trade. We can exchange 
these things with the people of 
other countries who, themselves, 
make other things available for 
trade—other things better or 
cheaper or different than we can 
or want to make. 

“A restrictive course by Ameri- 
ca toward foreign trade is con- 
trary to American interest. It will 
be followed by restriction abroad. 
Inevitably pressures will be built 
up which will limit private trading 
and foster trading on the part of 
governments. Governments which 
have a monopoly on international 
trade find it quite natural to ex- 
pand their controls over domestic 
trade. 

“In my opinion, we should give 
full support to the State Depart- 
ment in the battle in which it is 
now engaged to bring about a 
great reduction in the artificial 
barriers to trade between nations, 
whether they take the form of 
tariffs, import quotas, restrictive 
business agreements.”—Pav. G. 
HorrMan, President, The Stude- 


baker Corporation. 
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Barriger of the Monon 


(Continued from page 30) 


for what they cost, and possibly a 
little more. So it is not so much 
of a risk as it may seem.” 

Barriger’s plans do not stop at 
passenger trains. By the end of 
1947, the road’s entire motive 
power will be Diesel-electric. Down 
will come the ancient landmarks 
along the line—coal sheds, coaling 
stations, water tanks, old round- 
houses where the decrepit locomo- 
tives spent so much time awaiting 
repairs. When this occurs, Monon 
may be the first Class 1 railroad 
to be completely dependent upon 
Diesel-electric power. In that re- 
spect it will be a guinea pig experi- 
ment to be watched by every other 
railroad man in the world. 

Heavier rails, central train con- 
trol, new roadbed in places where 
the watery soil of Indiana requires 
it, some new bridgework, and many 
other improvements, costing in all 
approximately twenty-six million 
dollars, are planned. This is a con- 
siderable sum of money for a rail- 
road doing less than a million dol- 
lars a month. But Barriger has set 
up a 3-year modernization pro- 
gram which can be correlated with 
his hopes of heavier traffic. 

Equipment purchases are fi- 
nanced by sale of equipment trust 
certificates, and some are bought 
on conditional sale agreements. 
Barriger, in his plain-spoken, 
frank manner, says the road can- 
not continue to spend money on 
this scale unless traffic increases to 
warrant it. 

So far, Barriger has nothing 
to complain about. The first quar- 
ter of 1947 brought a gross rev- 
enue of $3,550,000—a 47.9 per 
cent increase over the same period 
in 1946. He has set a goal of 
$16,000,000 gross for 1947, and a 
gross of $18,000,000 in 1948. 

Annual average grosses for the 
10 years prior to 1946 were 
$10,845,000. To nearly double this 
figure by the end of 1948 will be a 
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tremendous achievement, depend- 
ing at least partially upon business 
conditions, and largely upon the 
aggressive spirit which he may in- 
fuse into the road’s business-get- 
ting personnel. Right now, it seems 
Barriger’s personality and vigor 
have been more contagious to the 
men who wear the overalls and the 
long-visored caps than to the 
white-collar personnel of the line. 
Some of these latter seem to be 
somewhat annoyed at all the ac- 
tivity and work Barriger has 
stirred up. Apparently these Rip 
van Winkles resent being awak- 
ened from their 20-year sleep. 
Perhaps Barriger’s biggest job 
to date is to win the confidence and 
cooperation of the people of In- 
diana. The entire state is aroused 
and proud to see the “Hoosier 
Line” awakening. On the day of 
the initial run of the new train, 
crowds of grinning people lined 
the tracks in each town through 
which the train passed. Crowds 
were at each station where it 
stopped; every store, plant, and 
mill seemed to turn out its people 
to grin and wave a friendly greet- 


‘ing to the new train, its crew, and 


passengers. It was a gala day in 
Indiana which seems destined to 
bring a great deal of new business 
to the Monon. 

It is perhaps the best public re- 
lations job of the year. Certainly 
it is the best this reporter has ob- 
served, and it was accomplished 
without the aid of professional 
publicity organizations. Newspa- 
pers all over the country carried 
stories about the Centennial, and 
the new train, and the line’s new 
president. Banquets were held in 
many Indiana communities. For 
the 2 weeks following July 30, the 
train will be exhibited at towns 
along the line, for all to see who 
will. Newsreels will exhibit shots of 
the new train and the various cele- 
brations that took place. 


An album of records of songs 
about Indiana and the Monon was 
placed on sale in music stores; 
sheet music about the Monon js 
being distributed. New letterheads 
and stationery; a new lettering 
design and symbol, an “M” with 
an Indian arrowhead (Monon is 
said to be Indian for fast run- 
ning) ; new timetables; gray-and- 
maroon paint on the sheds, sta- 
tions, and service structures along 
the line—these are but a few of the 
outward symbols of a new spirit 
along the Monon. 

Barriger seems to know whicre 
every carload of freight originates, 
every actual or potential shipper, 
and nearly everybody in Indiana. 
Travel the road with him, and he 
will interrupt any conversation to 
point out some plant and tell how 
many cars of revenue freight it 
originates, or to jump off the train 
to say hello to some friend or pa- 
tron of the road. Strictly a shirt- 
sleeve man, Barriger scems to have 
a tremendous capacity for detail, 
but he can unload problems on 
other men, too. Building the new 
trains, the new freight cars, and 
the many physical improvements 
on the road—grade reductions and 
curve straightening—as well as 
the switch from steam to Diescl- 
electric power, have been under 
the supervision of Frank Cheshire, 
recently promoted to operating 
vice president. 

Barriger brought Cheshire over 
from Missouri Pacific, where he 
had been master mechanic, in 
charge of that road’s considerable 
Diesel-electric power. 

The Monon will be fortunate if 
it can hold Barriger. Obviously, 
he’s going to be offered a much 
bigger job just about the time the 
next big road has a presidential 
vacancy. But by that time his 
ideas and his boundless energy may 
have cured the Monon of nearly 
all of its many ailments. 
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Ad Helps to Build 
Better Labor 
Relations 


HE new Labor Management 

Relations Act passed by Con- 
gress in June prompted manage- 
ment of International Harvester 
Company to run a large newspaper 
advertisement with the headline: 
“Under any laws, good relations 
come from mutual confidence, un- 
derstanding, cooperation.” 

Although International Har- 
vester did not enter into the argu- 
ments for or against the new Taft- 
Hartley labor bill, because of a 
long-standing company policy of 
taking no part in controversial 
legislative matter, the company 
felt it should make a statement of 
its policies under the new law. 

The advertisement briefly high- 
lights International Harvester’s 
policy on employee relations in a 
simple statement addressed to em- 
ployees, their families, and to the 
public. 

The first of these points is that 
the passage of this law will mean 
no change in the fundamental, 
basic International Harvester pol- 
icy on employee relations. 

Next the ad emphasizes the 
management sees nothing in the 
Act now which disturbs or changes 
in any way the present arrange- 
ments between International Har- 
vester and its employees on such 
matters as wages, overtime pay, 
seniority, pay for holidays, vaca- 
tions, or incentive system. Al- 
though the Act will require some 
changes in future contractual ar- 
rangements with unions, it will not 
affect these matters. 

The third point the advertise- 
ment makes is that the company 
will live up to the mandatory pro- 
visions of the new law, wherever 
they apply to International Har- 
vester employee relations, but 
points out that management has 
no intention of adopting an anti- 
union policy. 
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“Mr. Willoughby, I’ve been with this firm 
twenty years, never asked for anything... 
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unless it helped the business... we worked 


haven’t enough experienced ] 
short handed through all the war years... ~ oh o> a gecdinge 4 
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any longer! Goldarn it, Mr. Willoughby, 
either I get a Postage Meter—or else!” 


Right turn, too— 


because there’s too much to do these days 

without watching stamps, counting stamps, 

sticking stamps! You're through with adhesive 

stamps forever when you have a Postage Meter... 

which prints directly on the envelope, any amount of 

postage, as needed, for any kind of mail... prints the 

postmark and a small advertisement (optional) as well 

... Seals the envelope at the same time, makes mailing easy 

and quick! Your postage is automatically accounted for, 

always protected from loss, theft, misuse. And your mail 

moves faster through the postoffice when it’s metered! 
One letter a day or thousands, there’s a Postage 

Meter for every office, large or small . . . Call 

the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for details. 

Or write for illustrated booklet! 


= prinev-sowes Postage Meter — 


Pitney-Bowes, INnc., 2108A Pacific St., Stamford,"Conn. 
= Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
~ Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada 








Detail Expense Reports That Spotlight Excess Spending 


(Continued from page 13) 


using punched-card accounting. 
These are specialized reports for 
department heads and supervisors. 
This has given us closer control 
over costs because we now have the 
necessary information to analyze 
costs that are out of line. Since 
we run cumulative, year-to-date 
totals, we get this information fast 
enough to take corrective action. 

“By segregating these expenses 
by departments and operations, 
we are rapidly building an ac- 
curate and complete case history 
of expenses for each department. 
From this experience, we feel we 
will have the information we need 
for testing the efficiency of each 
department as well as the basis for 
establishing pay rates and budget 
allotments.” 

Here’s the way this system of 
expense distribution works for Ilg 
in breaking down sales, produc- 
tion, and administration expenses : 

When orders are made out at 
the company’s branch offices, a 
numerical and alphabetical code is 
used to provide information on the 
salesman’s quota and compensa- 
tion, as well as information about 
the product, type of customer, and 
discount. When these orders are 
received in the home office, they are 
checked against a master code 
book and edited before being sent 
to the credit department. 

Once they are passed on for 
credit, a 12-part, one-time. carbon 
order invoice form is prepared on 
an IBM Electromatic typewriter. 
Copies of this invoice form include: 
Acknowledgment, salesman’s copy, 
office copy, two copies for the 
production department, two cus- 
tomer’s invoices, cost sheet, ac- 
counts receivable, account sum- 
mary record, shipping copy, ma- 
terial requisition. 

From the order an IBM 
punched card is prepared in the 
tabulating department on a key- 
punch machine, and verified. This 
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card shows the general order num- 
ber, quantity, product code, dollar 
amount, salesman’s code, cus- 
tomer’s number, delivery date. 
Using an alphabetical and numeri- 
cal tabulator, reports are pre- 
pared each month from these cards 
for the sales statistics department 
and the production department. 

One of the reports for the sales 
department breaks down sales by 
salesmen and branches. Another 
report is a product analysis of 
sales quotas for these same groups. 
These reports show what each 
salesman is doing as to dollar 
volume and type of material sold. 

Using these same — punched 
cards, the production department 
receives a report on gross sales by 
dollar volume, by size, by product 
type, and motor used. In addition, 
a stock status report is run on the 
tabulator which tells the produc- 
tion department whether sufficient 
material is on hand and on order 
to fill sales requirements. Other 
reports similar to these, for the 
sales and production departments, 
are prepared for wholesalers and 
trade associations. 

Inventory control plays an im- 
portant part in this system. To 
determine what and how much to 
produce, two monthly tabulated 
reports are used to keep inventory 
and expenses in line. By using 
punched cards, shipments and 
‘ancellations are subtracted from 
new orders and an unfilled order 
report is tabulated automatically. 
Again, all calculations are done by 
machine in preparing a_ stock 
status or material needed report. 
Amount of material received is 
subtracted from the quantity on 
which purchase orders have been 
issued and a new card is punched 
to show the balance. 

Preprinted IBM cards are also 
used in place of conventional clock 
cards in determining the amount 
of direct labor for every operation 


in each department. Using Comp 
tometers, clerks in the accounting 
department compute the time on 
all job tickets each week and enter 
this information on a master IBM 
clock card. 

In the tabulating department « 
key-punch operator punches this 
information into the job tickets 
and the master clock card. This 
includes: Shop order number for 
direct labor, expense number, 
hours, and operation number in 
dicating type of work. Weekly and 
monthly reports are run off on 
tabulating machines to segregate 
the amount of direct and indirect 
expenses for each department. 

In the accounts payable depart 
ment, cards are punched for each 
invoice showing: Vendor number, 
voucher number, amount, discount, 
expense number, and payment 
date. Once these cards are pre- 
pared by the key-punch operator, 
all reports from these records are 
made automatically by using sort- 
ing and tabulating machines. 
These reports include a_ check 
register, expense report on mate- 
rial and supplies, as well as a stock 
status report. These cards are 
also used for preparing checks and 
for running a trial balance. 

From punched cards made for 
all shipments, a report is run to 
keep the production department 
posted on shipments by size, by 
product type, and motor. The 
same cards are used to prepare a 
report for the accounting depart- 
ment showing sales, cost of sales, 
and gross profit by product. In 
addition, a report prepared for 
the sales department breaks down 
products shipped — by salesmen, 
by branch, by district. Another 
report serves as a commission 
statement for salesmen based on 
shipments. 

“A great deal of this informa- 
tion,” Mr. Barry reports, “simply 
wasn’t available before. When it 
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was available, it was often difficult, 
if not impossible, to analyze be- 
cause we did not have this detailed 
cross section, 

“Just as it was difficult to 
localize and segregate expenses by 
departments under the old system, 
it was also difficult to localize and 
spot errors. Now, once the tabulat- 
ing cards are punched correctly 
and verified, we know all sub- 
sequent reports will be accurate. 
The mechanization of these former 
manual operations has helped us 
to eliminate peak loads and handle 
a growing volume of work without 
additional personnel. 

“We are planning now,” Mr. 
Barry adds, “to extend this sys- 
tem of expense distribution by pre- 
paring tabulated reports using 
shop order cards for controlling 
the routing of material through 
the plant. This system will also 
provide a record showing how 
efficiently our machines are being 
used, 

“We are also planning to use a 
comprehensive commitment report. 
When purchase order cards are 
matched against receiving memo 
cards, this will give a detailed rec- 
ord of material we still have on 
order from suppliers, expected de- 
livery date, and cash required in 
future months.” 





Neat Month 


An important article by 
John Allen Murphy tells 
what more than 15 com- 
panies are doing to im- 
prove their methods of 
welcoming business visi- 
tors. Don’t miss these 
valuable tips next month 
for building good-will and 
better sources of supply. 
Ideas that will help any 
company operate more 
efficiently in handling 
routine calls. 
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How Wright saves 


159 brain-hours 





The Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
once required approximately 160 
hours of a technical specialist’s time 
(and brains) in order to supply a 
customer with a recommended 
service tool list. Now, using McBee 
Keysort, the same technical man 
needs only a single hour to gather 
the same kind of information... 
which may then be turned over to 
any typist for transcription. And 
the overall time consumed by tool 
listing operations has been cut 80“! 

The McBee-improved tool 
records system at Wright accounts 
for 3,500 different tools . . . gives 
information in many hundreds of 
categories including models, engine 
groups, catalogue groups, tool 
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classifications, quantity needed per 
month, design changes. 

In addition to assembling facts 
with production-line speed, Keysort 
ups efficiency by centralizing 
technical data in one department. 
Any tool information required 
by any department in the plant can 
be quickly obtained from the master 
records in Service Tool Design. 


Wraicur pays no fancy premiums 
for the dividends of Keysort... 
which is several times less costly 
than the system previously in use. 

If you want to speed and simplify 


your business record systems (and 


who doesn’t?)... better get in touch 
with a McBee man. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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Faster Way to Keep Personnel Records 


(Continued from page 19) 


forms. She then runs off the re- 
maining forms without again 
touching the master. By virtue of 
some of the forms’ varying widths, 
certain information not required 
by certain departments is auto- 
matically omitted. The widths of 
some forms, however, can only take 
care of the elimination of informa- 
tion at the right extremity of the 
forms. Therefore, another means 
is used to block out data in the 
upper, central portion of the 
“Ditto” master. Tuis is accom- 
plished by means of a linen masker, 
3 by 5 inches, at one end of which 
is attached a metal holder. When 
the operator comes to a form re- 
quiring only three lines of informa- 
tion instead of the original six, 
she simply places the metal holder 
of the linen master in a slit in the 
magnetic drum in such a position 
that it blanks out the unwanted 


data on the master. Similarly, 
when only one or two lines of in- 
formation are required, she merely 
moves the masker so it covers all 
but one or two lines of the informa- 
tion on the master. In this fashion, 
all 12 forms are run off rapidly 
from one “Ditto” master. 

All the forms and the employee’s 
application then go to another 
clerk who places them in one folder 
together with a badge, identifica- 
tion card, and copies of the em- 
ployee’s starting notice. However, 
none of the forms is released be- 
fore the employee actually reports 
to work. In this way, if for some 
reason a prospective employee 
fails to make an appearance, there 
is no necessity to dispatch 12 can- 
cellation notices. 

When the new employee reports 
for work, the Starts Group dis- 
tributes the forms. The factory 





At a recent open house at Pitney-Bowes, Inc., more than 6,000 visitors were shown 
how postage meters are manufactured. Display of enlarged magazine covers and 
company ads was used to illustrate how the company merchandises its products 
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clerk in the department where the 
employee is to work gets the 
master record form containing 
complete background on the em- 
ployee. Simultaneously, the em- 
ployment office, tabulating depart 
ment, timekeeping department, 
and payroll department receive 
notices that the employee has 
actually started to work, together 
with complete information about 
the pay, title, and hours of work 
of his new job. Personnel records 
department retains certain in 
formation on a form devised for 
keeping a record of all vacation 
and sick leave benefits the em- 
ployee may earn. Another form 
keeps track of the department in 
which the employee is currently 
working and his status and pay. 
The tool crib department gets 
another type of form for keeping 
a record of all tools drawn by shop 
employees. And the administrator 
of the plant’s veterans’ affairs is 
provided with a form containing 
all information pertaining to the 
veteran employee’s physical con- 
dition and pension eligibility. 
When the employee reports to 
work and the forms have all been 
distributed, the folder containing 
the employee’s application for em- 
ployment, the “Ditto” master it- 
self, and all other pertinent papers 
are retained in a folder, in the 
personnel records master file. 
Prior to inaugurating the 
present system, it required a staff 
of 35 typists to type this varied 
assortment of information each 
time a person was employed. The 
time consumed in these manual 
operations plus the time required 
to dig the data out of each em- 
ployee’s employment application 
and medical report, totaled 45 
minutes per employee. The time to 
do the same job was reduced to 9 
minutes per employee, and the 
staff of typists was reduced from 


35 to 7. 
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Business Urged to 
Follow Realistic 
Buying Policies 


MMEDIATE objective is to 

maintain maximum production 
as the most certain remedy to com- 
bat inflationary pressures, and to 
avoid overbuying and underbuying 
policies, George A. Renard, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 
advised a group of industrial pur- 
chasing agents in New York last 
month. 

Mr. Renard said there is no 
reason why the “boom and bust” 
should be inevitable in industry, if 
management will remember to pre- 
pare for needed economic adjust- 
ments before they become painful. 

Since industry must keep plants 
operating and that requires 
adequate purchases and suitable 
scheduling of deliveries, he advised, 
there is no sense in waiting for 
lower prices as far as current or 
reasonably nearby requirements 
are concerned. However, he added, 
there is equally no sense in piling 
up inventories at top prices in the 
next few months. 

Mr. Renard doesn’t believe that 

so far among industrial purchas- 
ing agents there is a stampede for 
goods. He reported that where 
buying of retailers has picked up 
lately, this has been due primarily 
to the expectation of continued 
large sales rather than higher 
prices. : 
It was noted that purchasing 
agents have adopted a “let’s see” 
attitude about commitments be- 
cause of the widely discussed coal 
and steel price increases, to de- 
termine what consumer resistance 
and increased production will do 
to offset these upward trends. He 
warned that purchasing agents 
will oppose any further reckless 
waves of price advances and for- 
ward buying for the sake of stock 
piling inventories. 
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NO —a piggy bank is not furnished 
with your Portagraph, but Portagraph savings are none the 
less real. Portagraph effects definite, measurable economies 
in copying office records of all kinds. You can bank on 
Portagraph for economy—and for speed and accuracy, too. 


When you copy office records with Portagraph you free 
typists for other work. You eliminate proofreading and errors 
because every Portagraph copy is absolutely accurate. You 
get clear, legible copies in a matter of minutes. 


You can own a Portagraph for as little as $69.50. It will 
soon enable you to put more than that in your bank. For 
complete details about Portagraph and the savings it will 
bring your office write today to: 


pORTAGRAPH » RM -“— 
Feemingion Rand 415 FOURTH AVE * N 
i ut 
d me complete details abo 
sine th Portagraph. 


. Ss . 
Gentlemen: Plea ecords w! 


{ copying r 


# pak iss % 


~ Cut Out sail Mail TODAY! 
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We take over 


PAYROLL 
HEADACHES! 


















PAYROLL 
HEADACHES 







No longer need you be concerned with 
the problems of turning out payroll and 
related tax work. 







Using high-speed alphabetic and numeric 
machines, payroll specialists will turn out 
for you all the completed forms you require. 








They will provide you, regularly, with: 





Checks ready for your signature... or 
slips to insert in pay envelopes. 







Complete Payroll Registers .. . detailing 
hours worked, earnings, deductions, net 
pay. 








Quarterly Employee Earnings Statements 
. . « Labor Distribution Schedules, W-2 
Forms, Lists of Employee Deductions 
—and the other reports you may require. 







Find out how much time and money you 
can save with this service—using your 
figures as a comparison. 







Payroll Service has been developed by 
the Recording and Statistical Corporation, 
a firm that has been compiling confidential 
statistics for many American companies 
since the turn of the century. 










Other statistical services 


Sales Analyses, traffic studies, price 
studies, retroactive pay-increase calcula- 
tions and other statistical data of most 
every type are compiled accurately and 
economically. 










Investigate! Send for descriptive book- 
let, “Payroll Service,” and let us quote on 
your tabulation work. 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 
CHICAGO © BOSTON ©@ DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Less Rigmarole in Paper Work 


(Continued from page 16) 


card from file and places in 


tray to await writing of 


low stock notice, 

b. Posting clerk places flag on 
index pocket showing card 
removed, 

ce. At end of posting period 
cards in tray are taken to 
clerk, 

d. Clerk types a low stock 
notice in duplicate and en- 
ters stock balance’ from 
card on original copy of 
low stock notice, 

e. Place original copy in out 
box to go to service section 
for operation C-8, 

f. Place duplicate copy in out 
box to go to stock section 
for operation E-3, 

g. Inventory control cards 
placed in tray to go back 
to inventory control file, 

h. Posting clerk replaces cards 
in file removing flag show- 
ing card out, 

i. Posting clerk flags control 
card showing that a low 
stock notice has been issued. 

An examination of these opera- 
tion analyses will make it possible 
to construct personnel and equip- 

ment loadings, and from these a 

more efficient use can be made of 

office workers and machines. Al- 
most invariably it becomes possible 
to reduce personnel and equipment 
or to produce more work with the 
same personnel and equipment. 

The actions involved in the in- 
dividual operations act as job 
analyses and provide a sound basis 
for both procedures manuals and 
employee training at the job per- 
formance level. From an analysis 
of these actions it becomes pos- 
sible to apply work simplification 
through time-and-motion studies 
and to select personnel more care- 
fully through aptitude testing. 

All these things become possible 
only because the situation has been 
defined. Without this kind of 





definition such things can possibly 
be done but they will be done picce- 
meal or as symptomatic treat 
ments. In that ease, it is not a cur 
but only a temporary relief. 

When new forms are brought 
into existence, their need can he 
proved or disproved by fitting 
them into the proper procedure 
chart. If their need is proved, the 
detailed information on the form 
can be tested by carrying it 
through the operations shown on 
the chart. This may save much 
haphazard or bad forms designing. 

Let us review again the defini- 
tion of forms control: Forms con- 
trol is a plan or method whereby 
management guides and regulates 
clerical operations by controlling 
the paper work. 

It now becomes obvious that the 
two steps outlined in this and last 
month’s article — finding every 
piece of paper involved and finding 
everything that happens to each 
piece of paper—produce the basis 
for real forms and procedures con- 
trol, the kind of forms control that 
makes it possible for management 
to solve its problem of general of- 
fice expense. 

Next month’s article will deal 
with the specific steps whereby a 
forms and procedures control unit 
can be established and the above 


objectives brought about. 





EXTRA COPIES 


To the many readers who have 
sent orders for extra copies of 
the June and July issues, we owe 
an explanation. Every copy of 
every 1947 issue is exhausted. 
Ordinarily, we could increase 
the run of copies to accommo- 
date readers who want extra 
copies, but we are still on a rigid 
paper quota and are unable to 
print additional copies. We 
deeply regret this inability to 
furnish extra copies at this time. 
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New Films That Speed 


Sales Training 


(Continued from page 26) 


The films are produced on a 
nonprofit basis by NRFA. Stores 
participating will pay a share of 
the costs based upon the number 
of employees in each store using 
the films. For example, a store 
with from 1 to 5 selling and non- 
selling employees pays $275 for 
the series of 15 films; a store with 
41 to 50 employees pays $605. 
Members of NRFA receive a 50 


per cent discount on these prices ;| 


nonmembers pay list price. 

Projectors and screens are also 
provided. Cost of a combination 
projector and turntable is $89.50, 
and $12.00 for a beaded wall 
screen, or $19.50 for a portable 
screen. The program is tied in 
‘ closely with a number of manufac- 
turers selling to retail furniture 
stores already offering films of 
their products independently. 

The association is planning now 
to release further series of train- 
ing and promotional films. Sub- 
sequent films will be released regu- 
larly each month. 

Home furnishing retailers are 
faced with a real selling job that 
calls for better-trained sales per- 
sonnel, merchandising experts of 
the association report. They be- 
lieve this series of films is one of 
the most effective and quickest 
ways not only to train new sales- 
people but to refresh older sales- 
men in the merchandising tech- 
niques required in today’s com- 
petitive market. 

Stores participating in the pro- 
gram will hold regular  semi- 
monthly sales meetings at which 
one of the 15 films will be shown at 
cach meeting. After the showing an 
8- to 10-frame discussion trailer 
will be used as the basis for dis- 
cussion to bring out additional 
selling points contained in the 
manuals provided with each film. 
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It's easy to make the mailman your good will ambassador. Just 
let us Unistyle with one basic and effective design, all your sta- 
tionery, business forms and checks. Then they will carry an 
appropriate and continuing impression of your firm wherever 
the mailman goes. 

Unistyled business forms and stationery become efficient and 
well dressed printed representatives of your firm. Unistyled 
checks provide both protection and continuous publicity! 

The repetition of a basic, eye-appealing Unistyle design on 
all your business forms, stationery and checks will give them 
much greater impact and identity value. 

Why not write today, for samples and complete details about 
the Unistyle method of converting your printed messengers into 
good will ambassadors? 


UNISTYLE STATIONERY BY 


“o™ 


REYNOLDS 
C— 5 — 


REYNOLDS 


COMPANY « DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Here’s machine-power that 
saves man-power...and cuts 
costs for you! Equip now with 
American DeLuxe Floor 
Maintenance Machines... 
speedy and powerful for steel 
wooling, polishing, scrub- 
bing, buffing or disc sanding. 
Easy to operate... depend- 
able... for all types of floors. 
Sizes include brush spread of 
13, 15 or 17 inches. Write 
for details. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
550. So. St. Clair Street, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 
FLOOR MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 1903 


‘AMERICAN 


xé FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
Dew MACHINES 
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Gearing Purchases With Production 


(Continued from page 21) 


number, and number of assemblies 
or subassemblies in which the par- 
ticular part is used. All of this in- 
formation is contained in the 
visible margin so the part record 
can be found at a glance. 

In the upper left-hand corner 
of the form are listed six vendors 
of the particular part, their ad- 
dresses and terms. Under “Speci- 
fications” are listed the full de- 
scription of the material and the 
aggregate or quantity prices in 
various size lots. This system pro- 
vides a running record of quanti- 
ties produced so the production 
manager can see whether quanti- 
ties are being produced in the most 
economical volume. For example, 
if a production order on a par- 
ticular unit is entered as fre- 
quently as each month, it shows 
that the quantity produced should 
be enlarged. 

A permanent bill of material for 
each subassembly or complete as- 
sembly is run off on a “Ditto” ma- 
chine using an 814- by 11-inch 
card. This bill of material is also 
filed by assembly number in nu- 
merical order. It contains a de- 
scription of the assembly with the 
specifications necessary to com- 
plete the unit and shows the num- 
ber of each part required. 

Under “Order Record” is the 
date on which an order is placed, 
along with the purchase order 
number, required delivery date, 
number of the vendor from whom 
the item is to be bought, initials 
of the buyer, price per unit, F.O.B. 
point, and shipping date. 

Under “Delivery” is the date 
and quantity of the particular 
item received on any order with 
the result on the order. Such re- 
marks as “shipment late,” 
“prompt,” “material unsatisfac- 
tory,” or “returned to vendor,” 
entered in this column are used as 
a guide by both the production 
and the purchasing department. 


When an order is received in thx 
production department, a per- 
manent bill of material covering 
the assembly is pulled from the 
file. The permanent bill of materia! 
is given to a stock control clerk 
who enters the date and reserves 
the quantity required of each item 
on hand on a perpetual inventory 
form. This master inventory form 
shows the vendor’s name, quantity 
on order, quantity received, bal- 
ance due, and the unreserved 
amount against which future 
orders may be applied. 

The date and quantity of each 
item required is then entered on 
each permanent master order 
requisition, and the permanent bill 
of material is returned to the file. 
The master perpetual inventory 
cards are filed in combination with 
the permanent master requisitions. 

After the stock clerk has noted 
the quantity of any part number 
on hand and the quantity required, 
the permanent master requisition 
card is initialed and approved by 
the supervisor of stock records. 
These cards are then sent to the 
drafting department and_blue- 
prints are attached before being 
sent to the purchasing department. 

When these cards are received 
in the purchasing department, the 
buyer can note the case history of 
previous experience, the price 
trend on the item, as well as the 
service obtained from the vendor. 

In the purchasing department 
the buyer enters on the material 
order requisition form: ‘The order 
number, source of supply by a let- 
ter code, confirmed price as of the 
date of placing the order, and 
expected date of delivery. 

In the stock records depart- 
ment, permanent master order 
requisition cards are filed behind a 
notched title insert in the visible 
pocket file which is of a contrast- 
ing color and shows when any 
form is out for buying purposes. 
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Gamble-Skogmo’s 
Sales Methods 


(Continued from page 24) 


have had wide experience in the 
territories served by the company. 

During 1946, dealer stores were 
opened at the rate of about 20 a 
week. The new stores are amazing- 
ly different from the small auto 
supply stores which the company 
once operated. These new stores 
are larger, handle a wider assort- 
ment of merchandise, often operate 
on the street floor, in the base- 
ment, and a second story, too. 
Hard lines are in basements, as a 
rule; soft lines on the street floor ; 
and furniture on the upper floors. 

A standard color scheme and 
modern fixtures with back-lighted 
departmental signs are rapidly 
being installed in older stores, and 
are invariably installed in the new 
stores. While modern, light in 
color, and well illuminated, there 
is no element of luxury or a feeling 
of exclusiveness which might scare 
away the farm trade on which the 
company’s sales foundation is 
built. In the larger units, lunch- 
eonettes, a filling station, and a 
farm store are usually included. 

No space is wasted, and even in 
some of the largest stores the shoe 
department, for example, will oc- 
cupy an amazingly small space, 
with only eight fitting stools. Con- 
stant experimentation with new 
lines, price ranges, and variety 
seems to be a cardinal principle of 
the organization, for its whole ex- 
perience has been that its stores 
can build a far larger volume than 
similar independent stores. 

It seems reasonable to say that 
every manufacturer whose sales in 
small communities have not grown 
or been as profitable as have sales 
in cities should make an intensive 
study of the successful methods 
employed by Gamble-Skogmo. Do- 
ing this may insure opening a 
frequently neglected sector of the 
American market. 
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When you buy 


AN OFFICE DUPLICATOR 


...be sure that the one machine will 


do all these things 





You're going to live with your duplicator a long time... so 
make certain that it will do a// the jobs you want it to do 
.-. now and later... and do them well. Find out whether 
it will give you a// these methods of reproduction: 


From direct-image Davidson Paper Masters: 
The most practical method for producing multiple 
copies of orders with a single writing, systems dupli- 
cating, as well as for producing office forms, bulletins, 
charts, price change notices, form letters, etc. 


From photographic offset plates: 
This will save you money in the production of sta- 
tionery, envelopes, advertising folders and booklets, 
house organs, in one or more colors. 


From type, electrotypes, and rubber plates: 
There are dozens of jobs where this method is most 
economical, such as imprinting labels and adver- 
tising literature, long runs of standard forms, ship- 
ping tags, etc. 


And... be sure that your duplicator will turn out quality 
work ... clean, sharp copies... no indistinct characters... 
no broken lines . . . fine halftone reproduction . . . close 
register color work . . . at high speed and low cost. 


The best way ... the only way, in fact... to be sure is to 
insist upon a Davidson Dual Duplicator .. . for it is the only 
duplicator that will give you a// this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in principal cities of 
| U. S., Canada, Mexico, and foreign countries 


Write for our illustrated 
booklet showing how a 
Davidson can serve you. 





paonens ON A 
Davidson 
DUAL DUPLICATOR 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Desc VEE Zen 


This department is a guide for the office manager who wants to keep in touch with 
trends that will influence efficient office administration. It presents facts in time 
to plan ahead for cost-cutting opportunities. To keep informed on the activities 
of representative companies and professional associations in the office manage- 
ment field, follow these brief summarized news items and comments every month 





ETTER COSTS vary greatly 

between companies, but there 
is considerable evidence that they 
can be reduced by proper super- 
vision and planning. The Dartnell 
Office Administration Service has 
been conducting a national sur- 
vey on letter costs, and finds that 
estimates run from 75 cents to 
more than $1.00 a letter. Perhaps 
the best kept records on letter 
costs were sent in by Prudential 
Insurance Company. They are: 
Dictation 40 cents, transcription 
20 cents, postage and mailing 6 
cents, supplies 4 cents, and over- 
head 10 cents, making a total of 
80 cents per letter. 


* 


KENNETH MARKS, na- 

* tional president of Systems 
and Procedures Association, an- 
nounces that another chapter, this 
time in Buffalo, has been char- 
tered. Mr. Marks reports that 
many additional chapters are now 
being organized throughout the 
country. As few as 6 persons may 
organize a chapter, but all chap- 
ter memberships are limited to 60. 


+ 


ETTERS are a major factor 

in any company’s good-will. 
Good letters invariably create the 
kind of good impression that piles 
up into good-will which may be in- 
tangible, but it is the real reason 
for profits enjoyed by any com- 
pany. We can’t do too much in a 
program for improving any com- 
pany’s letters. We can’t take good 
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letters for granted. What we must 
keep in mind is that, from several 
dozen to several thousand times 
daily, we improve and hurt a com- 
pany’s good-will by the letters 
which go out on its stationery. 


+ 


J. KEENAN, controller, F. 
*W. Woolworth Company, 
Toronto, Canada, says every of- 
fice executive ought to check on 
noise, lighting, seating, and other 
matters affecting the welfare of the 
staff. We think he is correct, for 
there are any number of offices 
which are so noisy that accurate 
work is difficult. The more pleas- 
ant an office is, the better the work 
is done. When we consider how 
small is the percentage of improve- 
iment costs compared with wage- 
and-salary costs, almost any rea- 
sonable expenditure is advisable to 
improve working conditions. 


. 


OST OFFICE Department has 

just placed with Commercial 
Controls Corporation an_ initial 
order for coin-operated, auto- 
matic stamp vending machines. 
Total cost of the equipment will 
be $675,000. The new vending ma- 
chines will be placed at convenient 
spots in post-office lobbies to dis- 
pense most commonly used de- 
nominations of stamps. This 
spares the delay in standing in line 
and offers stamp supplies after 
hours, on Sundays, and holidays. 
In the past, most vending machines 
have dispensed stamps at a profit. 


The new Commercial machines 
vend stamps at Post Office prices. 


* 
FFICE MANAGERS in son: 


companies are working on 
plans to consolidate more office 
work in the home office and less in 
branch offices, because of short- 
age of space, higher space costs 
for branch facilities. It seems to 
us that more and more companies 
which once billed sales from branch 
offices are now billing from home 
offices, even though there is a 
slight delay in the home-office bill- 
ing operation. 


* 


ON’T COMPLAIN that man- 

agement refuses to give you the 
necessary tools to operate the 
office efficiently. It is the job of the 
office manager to sell the budget 
committee or top management or 
whoever sits on the lid, the time- 
and money-saving advantages of 
modern equipment. It is a distinct 
black mark against any manage- 
ment official who cannot convince 
his higher management of the 
profit-earning, money-saving ad- 
vantages inherent in new equip- 
ment. The modern office manager 
is a salesman. 


* 


pape age prices are going 
up again, which can mean only 
one thing. Office managers who 
buy printing will be more and 
more interested in offset reproduc- 
tion processes which require no 
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photoengravings. In addition to 
cutting the work-week to 36 hours, 
Chicago photoengravers recently 
asked for and obtained salary 
raises. Each new raise in engraving 
prices sends more business to the 
offset printers. Engravers are go- 
ing to price themselves right out of 
business it seems. 


* 
OCKED DESKS belonging to 


people on vacations continue to 
cause calls for aspirin in some 
offices. We suggested this before, 
but dare to do it again. When 
workers leave the office for vaca- 
tion, have them sign slips to the 
effect that no papers, records, 
correspondence, or other material 
which may be needed for reference 
while they are away are locked in 
a desk. The modern way of han- 
dling this locked-desk problem is 
to give the worker a desk with only 
one desk drawer which is lockable, 
for personal property only. 


* 


BSENTEEISM is still a major 
problem in some offices. Do not 
put all the blame on supposedly 
high salaries, which make it finan- 
cially possible for some workers to 
take time off. Absenteeism is often 
a subconscious protest against 
some working condition which irks 
the office employee. It may be a 
surly or sarcastic supervisor, bad 
lighting, bad ventilation or seat- 
ing, or a thousand other things. 
Improved working conditions in 
offices would reduce absenteeism. 


* 


ENTRALIZED office _ service 

departments which serve the 
entire business, have charge of all 
duplicating, reproduction, com- 
munications services, filing, and a 
host of other details, including 
messenger services, are a trend in 
modern office management. No 
longer does it pay to have these 
services and departments scattered 
around the office under varied su- 
pervision. “Centralize, supervise, 
and organize,” may be the modern 
office manager’s slogan. 
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Smart businessmen aren't 
wearing em this summer! 


( Thanks to Electronic Dictation ) 


Good old summertime! 

The call of the fairways. The lure of the 
great outdoors. 

No wonder some people practically have 
to don a straight-jacket to keep them on 


Dictaphone* 
Eats Up Dictation 


Memos, correspondence, reports—all ihe 
day’s dictation is finished and done with 
in double-quick time. You can call it a 
day earlier—with Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation! 

That’s because the Dictaphone method 
lets you relax—alone, uninterrupted. 
While you confide your business to the 
handy microphone, your secretary is 
posted outside your door. She can get her 
other work done, too—while taking your 
phone calls and steering off other inter- 
ruptions. 

Call your Dictaphone representative for 
ademonstration today —and exchange that 


the job. ‘Take another letter, Miss Jones.” 
But there are others—smart business- 
men—who have found a way to button up 
their work in record time. They have 
discovered Electronic Dictation! 





straight-jacket for a sports jacket tomorrow! 


For descriptive literature, write Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Dept. P-8, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE Ghveenee Dicteetion 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 


dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Seemingly little things, such as daily routine clerical tasks, in every business 
operation are often overlooked or neglected when company policies and programs 
are planned. Yet it is upon these essential, day-to-day business tasks that smoothly 
operating organization depends. Here are a number of case histories that tell 
how many companies have adopted new systems for handling daily routine tasks 

















To speed the recording of inventory recently at the University of Chicago’s 
bookstore, an IBM operator prepared punched cards using Peirce wire recorder 


1. Inventory Taken on 
IBM and Wire Recorder 


TO TAKE and record inventory at the 
bookstore of the University of Chicago 
recently, a wire recorder was used in 
combination with an IBM machine. 

This resulted in speedier and more 
efficient operation than was anticipated, 
according to Albert Andrews, of An- 
drews & Drummond, who conducted the 
inventory. 

Use of a Peirce dictation wire recorder 
made the inventory a two-step operation. 
First, the checker talked his data on the 
wire which recorded his voice. Second, 
the IBM key-punch operator transferred 
the data to IBM punched cards directly 
from the machine, since the wire recorder 
is geared to office dictation use and is 
operated from foot pedals. It is portable, 
so could easily be carried around while 
taking inventory. 
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2. Prepayment Plan Used 
For Insurance 


THE Chase National Bank of New York 
adopted a prepayment insurance plan 6 
months ago, which has proved an effec- 
tive means of cutting operating costs and 
reducing clerical work in handling a new 
type of consumer credit. 

Under this plan customers prepay 
their life insurance on an annual basis 
through a time-payment loan from the 
bank. This loan is handled in the same 
manner as other consumer credit, and 
monthly payments are figured at the 
quarterly premium rate. 

For this service the bank charges the 
customer the difference between the in- 
surance company’s quarterly and annual 
rates. This method gives the customer 
the benefits of prepaid insurance at a 
“leveled rate.” It is also profitable to the 
bank because the rate of interest on this 


type of insurance loan often averag 
almost twice the average rate on us 
consumer loans. 

Prepayment insurance loans a 
handled in the same manner as regu! 
consumer installment loans. The c 
tomer signs a note for the amount 
four quarterly premium payments, t 
policy is adjusted to an annual basis, 
and the bank sends its check for t 
amount of the annual payment to t 
insurance company. 


3. Industrial Exhibits 
Sponsored by Bank 


THE Rock Island Bank and Trust Cor 
pany, Rock Island, Illinois, recently 
sponsored a series of “Know Rock Is 
land” exhibits in the lobby of the bank 
to give the people of the community « 
chance to become better acquainted with 
the products manufactured there. 

Full-page newspaper advertisements 
picturing the displays and radio an- 
nouncements were used to attract visitors 
to the bank. Exhibits for 16 manufac- 
turers were scheduled over a 3-month 
period, during which a series of different 
exhibits was presented each week. 

Ray W. Osterman, president of the 
bank, reports that the exhibits have 
helped to develop a closer relationship 
between the bank, the local manufac- 
turers, and the community. Several na- 
tional manufacturing companies with 
branch plants in Rock Island also par- 
ticipated in the exhibits. 


4. System Coordinates 
Sales Control Plan 


THE M. J. Whittall Associates Inc., 
Worcester, Massachusetts, rug manufac- 
turer, uses a sales control and sales 
analysis system to indicate buyer appeal 
of each product and the effectiveness of 
its sales program. 

A Kardex sales control record, in- 
corporating Graph-A-Matie computing 
charts, shows at a glance the progress 
the company is making with each ac- 
count. It detects those accounts, prod- 
ucts, and territories which can be de- 
veloped most profitably. 

Under this new system one clerk 
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handles the sales records for 1,200 ac- 
counts. Sales facts which were formerly 
scattered throughout three loose-leaf 
records are now assembled in one unit. 

Whittall uses a 16-drawer Kardex 
cabinet to house all of its sales records. 
A pocket with a visible margin is used 
for each account, which is arranged by 
Jes territories, then geographically and 
phabetically. In the lower portion of 
the pocket is a Graph-A-Matic comput- 
ne chart title insert on a cumulated 
basis. All percentages of sales quota, 
lume, and shipments are automatically 
‘omputed on this chart. 

Signals indicate the identity of the 
desman handling the account, and the 
jiscount to which the customer is en- 
tiled. These records also show the sales 
volume by year and product, current 
orders and shipments by date, volume, 
and potential sales quota. 


r 
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5. A. O. Smith Adopts 
24-Hour Service Plan 


THE A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, recently set up a new 
product service division to give 24-hour 
service to customers in all parts of the 
United States. 

The new service facilities are being 
used now for the company’s water 
heaters, coal stokers, welding equipment, 
electric motors, pumps, and meters. 

“The new division will give a complete, 
fast, low-cost service to distributors and 
dealers,” said L. B. Smith, vice president 
and assistant general manager. “It will 
bring our factories right down to the 
local level so far as our customers are 
concerned and will give as direct service 
as if we were in a dealer’s home town. 
The division was created to cut through 
all red tape and render the quickest and 
lowest cost service possible.” 

The civsion’s first unit is in operation 
now in Newark, New Jersey. Head- 
quarters of the division are being estab- 
lished in Chicago. A third unit will go 
into operation soon in Los Angeles. 

“While warehousing is an important 
part of the division’s function,” Mr. 
Smith reports, “it should be emphasized 
that its scope will be much wider. In 
addition to providing replacement parts, 
the division will carry on production 
operations in the repair of damaged 
products and parts. It will make its own 
claim adjustments. It will provide needed 
field service and will make field surveys. 
The division will also assist distributors 
in putting on sales clinics and demon- 
strations. There will be well over 100 
people in the division.” 

Fast service is one of the two para- 
mount goals of the new division. The 
other is low cost. The division will do 
all of its own packaging of products and 
parts. This is the off-the-shelf service in 
which any order, no matter how large, 
will be processed and the merchandise on 
its way within 24 hours. 

“The whole purpose of this plan,” Mr. 
Smith adds, “is to offer factory service 
through the local dealer, on an over- 
night basis.” 
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Speed Clecunacy -FRIDEN 


For faster figure work every office needs a FRIDEN. This fully 

automatic Calculator assures accurate answers to every type of 

accounting problem. When you purchase a FRIDEN for your 

office you make possible sound economies of time and operations 
* 

extending to every phase of your figuring problems. A demon- 


stration on your own work proves these facts. Telephone or write 


your local Friden Representative and get the answers. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 





HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.« SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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‘‘During the war many companies let their buildings starve for attention, let 
their equipment get out of repair by running it mercilessly hard. Some firms 
still have not compensated for that excessive wear and tear, and to do so now 
would seem to be a legitimate charge against undistributed net income.’’ This point 
was made in a recent bulletin by Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Company, New York 








Check Endorser Has New 
Inking Fountain 


NOW standard equipment on Cummins 
Business Machines 250 series of endors- 
ing and check-signing machines is the 
new ink fountain (above). Through ac- 
tion of the two rollers, ink is spread on 
with an even film that dries instantly. 
It insures all impressions being identical. 
Screen halftones may also be used for 
personalized backgrounds on checks. 


Valve-Controlled Brush 
For Marking, Drawing 


FLO-MASTER is the name of a new 
pocket-size, aluminum, valve-controlled 
fountainbrush made by Cushman and 





Denison for writing, marking, and draw- 
ing on practically any kind of surface. 
It is handy for addressing, labeling, and 
identification marking. Three styles of 
nibs permit broad, medium, fine lines. 


Wear-Ever Chair with 
Plastic Upholstery 


ALUMINUM Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany developed the Wear-Ever Alumi- 
num Chair, below, designed by Lurelle 
Guild. All aluminum parts have a pro- 
tective patented oxide coating to pre- 
vent staining and corrosion. The fabric 
upholstering is plastic coated to with- 
stand hard usage and make it easy to 
clean. The chair is available in red, green, 
blue, or ivory. 





Dictation Is Private 
With New Reproducer 


THE NEWLY designed Directional Re- 
producer (right), made by Ediphone, 
eliminates audible “broadcasting” from 
dictating machine transcribers. It pre- 
vents confidential information being over- 
heard. The device will be standard equip- 
ment on Ediphone’s’ Miracle and Stream- 
lined models, and is available for other 
models and machines now in use. 





Wheel-Type File Unit 
Holds 5,500 Cards 


NO SLOT, no hooks, no special guides, 
and no rewriting of cards are neces- 
sary with the Spin-Dex wheel-type filing 
unit made by The File House. All you 
do is take your present cards and guides, 
drop them in the unit, and spin. The 
cards are ready for immediate, active 
use. The Spin-Dex rotary type file holds 
approximately 5,500 cards of standard 
size. 
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Packaged Room Cooler 
For Working Comfort 


THE Kauffman Room Cooler at left is 
made for offices where several people 
work. It is a “packaged” air-condition- 
ing unit which cools, cleans, dehumidities, 
and circulates air, with a minimum of 
noise, and shuts out street noises. It 
comes in four types—W, A, B, and C, 
which will cool rooms with ordinary ex- 
posure from 2,500 cubic feet to 9,000 
cubie feet. Units use “Freon” as a re- 
frigerant. Kauffman Air Conditioning 
Company also makes window sill models 
for small rooms, and large types for 
stores, restaurants, and other commer- 
cial uses, 


Post-O-Meter Equipped 
With Zoning Keyboard 


A COMPLETELY automatic computing 
parcel-post scale, Post-O-Meter, was 
announced by Detecto Scales, Inc. A 
simple zoning keyboard computes the re- 
sults which are shown on the illuminated 
drumchart. When an operator presses 
down the desired zone key, only the com- 
puted figure comes into view; “gun- 
sights” on the windows show the pre- 
cise postage due, and a 45-degree angle 
facilitates reading. The Post-O-Meter 
has a capacity of 70 pounds and a sen- 
sitivity down to 2 ounces. An adjustable 
leg helps keep the scale level. 


Tru-Copy-Phote Copies 
Book Pages 


GENERAL Photo Products Company 
announces its new Model B Tru-Copy- 
Phote machine which is a portable elec- 
tric unit designed especially for copying 
pages from bound books. Copy surface 
of the machine measures 81% by 14 
inches, and is equipped with a collapsible 
stand to fit over copy to be reproduced. 
Removable color filter, automatic timer 
for exposures, red darkroom or warning 
light, a manual switch in addition to 
timer for shorter or longer exposures, 
are some of the features. The equipment 
is sturdily built of reinforced plywood 
covered with washable rubberoid cloth, 
heavy hinges, unbreakable giass. 


Vertical Tray to Develep 
Prints and Photostats 


A NEW, vertical tray to develop and fix 
photographic and photocopy papers is 
being offered by Pronto, Inc. Known as 
the vertical, splashproof Pronto-Tray, it 
gias two compartments—one for develop- 
ing; one for fixing. The print is put in a 
clamp, lowered into the developer where 
it is visible through a transparent front 
which filters out harmful light. When 
development is complete, the print is 
lifted out by the clamp, lowered into the 
fixing compartment. There is no need 
to put hands into chemicals, or to keep 
chemical storage bottles. 
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An Approach to 
Management 
Problems 


In approaching today’s 
complex problems of pro- 
duction, marketing, fi- 
nance, employee relations, 
etc., top management is 
relying more and more on 
the assistance of manage- 
ment engineering firms 
such as the Business 
Research Corporation. 


This organization brings 
to the aid of its clients 
specialized knowledge 
and wide experience in all 
departments of business 
administration. It also 
provides the facilities for 
conducting business sur- 
veys and research proj- 
ects. 


The character and scope 
of our services are ex- 
plained in an _interest- 
ing booklet entitled “A 
Quarter Century of Serv- 
ice to American Busi- 
ness.” This brief sum- 
mary of our history and 
facilities also contains a 
partial list of prominent 
concerns, who have found 
our services profitable 
over the years. 


You are invited to send 
for a copy. Just write on 
your letterhead, “You 
may send your booklet.” 


Business Research 
Corporation 


Dept. No. 8AB 
19 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





















easily by pressure on the top lever which 
closes a flat spring; when the pressure is 
removed, the snap of the spring eject 
the staple from the remover. Of. stee! 
and brass construction. 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 


Ribbon Recorder Makes 
Low-Cost Recordings 


like BK-403 Soundmirror is a portable, . 
magnetic ribbon recorder (below) 








confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 


to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds '” to 


an attractive leatherette carrying ca 
Made by Brush Development Compar 
the Soundmirror is ideal for conferer 
or sales meeting recordings, music, 
any other kind of recording. It is a co 
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4". Designed for continuous and trouble-free plete electronic unit, with speaker, al 
service. plifier, microphone, and equipped for rev 
easy hook-up to radio public address, of : 

and other electronic audio systems. |t 


















uses magnetic ribbons in reels of 1/,-hour 
recording time. The ribbon is erasal 
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reusable, easily installed; undesired po wil 
Sturdy Telephone Stand tions can be snipped out and ribbon 
bonded together. Recordings can |e — 


For Easy Dialing 


RIGHT-HEIGHT telephone stand, in- 
troduced by KOL Sales Division, is 25 
inches high to make dialing easy. Con- 
structed of tubular steel, equipped with 


heavy-gauge steel top and _ directory 


played back many times without loss 
quality. Simple and easy to operate. 











tray; all joints brazed. Available in A 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 7 e . 

; . gray, green, and brown. Rubber-cush- insur 
iny sample submitted will be shredded to your . ° 7 : = ce 
specification and returned, Without obligation. ioned Bassick glides serve as rests for veda 

the stand, which retails under $10. have 

UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY ice h 
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SAGINAW, MICHIGAN Staple Remover Has New Ber 
Spring Action pany 

insure 

A NEW idea of using combined lever, cident 

vise grip, and spring action has been ap- hospit 

plied to the Handy staple remover, manu- servic 

factured by Metal Products Ine. It is The 

designed to remove staples cleanly and cently 

repre: 

ings h 

in Ni 

Lake 

Saltvi 

Life 

$ . ° ° $500 

]2? istiniatit Air Circulator Designed seis 
at $1.25 each . 

of ser 

Gidhly Naar weit of Bustin >_< For Double Duty — 

FOR INCREASED COPYING EFFI- PLACED in a window as an exhaust This 1 
CIENCY —try placing a LIBERTY Copy- ., —. 2 = j | ; 

holder on the desks of all your office fan, Cir-Q Laire draw s out hot, humid, plovee 

workers — STENOGRAPHERS .. . stagnant air, or offensive odors allow- Ben 

TYPISTS ... BILLERS and CHECK- ing fresh air to enter and circulate. al acc 
BRS. 7 Turned around and placed anywhere in paid 


Correct copying angle — saves TIME — 
EFFORT — EYES and ERRORS! 


The LIBERTY Copyholder is made of 
one piece heavy gauge steel well bal- 
anced and will hold a heavy book as 
well as a single sheet. Occupies mini- 
mum space on desk and may be tucked 
into a desk drawer when not in use. 







ORDER ONE FOR TRIAL 
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the office it becomes an efficient cooling 
fan. It is sturdily made, light in weight, 
operates at low cost. Made by Cir-Q- 
Laire Company, Ince. 
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“More than a hundred years ago, there began what was called an industrial revo- 


lution. Today, we have the overpowering need for a comparable ‘management 


revolution’ by which everybody from president to foreman would be brought out 


of the handicraft stage in so far as dealing with people is concerned. We need people 


who know how to solve problems, who can determine what will work and what 
will not, and why.’’—Dr. Robert A. Love, Director, City College School of Business 





New Employee Benefit Plan Adopted 


By Mathieson Alkali 


A comprehensive employee 
insurance and benefit plan to 
cover all regular employees who 
have more than 3 months’ serv- 
ice has been adopted by Ma- 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Benefits, provided at com- 
pany expense, will include life 
insurance, nonoccupational ac- 
cident and sickness benefits, 
hospitalization, special hospital 
services, and surgical benefits. 

The plan was announced re- 
cently to employees and union 
representatives at special meet- 
ings held at the company plants 
in Niagara Falls, New York, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, and 
Saltville, Virginia. 

Life insurance coverage of 
$500 will be provided for. em- 
plovees with 3 months to a year 
of service, and $1,000 for those 
with more than a year's service. 
This will be continued for em- 
plovees past 65 years of age. 

Benefits for a nonoccupation- 
al accident or illness will be 
paid for a maximum of 13 


weeks on the basis of the em- 
ployee’s earnings, with weekly 
benefits ranging from $15 to 
$60 per week. 

The plan also provides for 
hospitalization of $5 a day for 
a maximum of 31 days for each 
hospitalization, special services 
up to a maximum of $25, and 
surgical benefits in accordance 
with a medical operation sched- 
ule up to a maximum of $75. 

If sufficient employees parti- 
cipate, life insurance coverage 
in addition to that provided by 
the company will be available 
to those with more than a year’s 
service at a cost of 60 cents per 
month per thousand dollars of 
coverage. The balance of the 
cost will be carried by the 
company. The amount of addi- 
tional insurance which may be 
carried by an employee will de- 
pend upon his earnings bracket. 

Hospital benefits may also be 
extended to include dependents 
at the employee's cost, if de- 
sired by a sufficient number. 


A. T. & T. Stockholders Approve 
Employees’ Stock Purchases 


Stockholders of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany have voted to authorize 
an issue of convertible deben- 
tures not to exceed $351,000,000, 
to increase the authorized cap- 
ital stock of the company from 
25,000,000 to 35,000,000 shares, 
and to authorize an employees’ 
stock plan under which up to 
2,800,000 shares may be issued 
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and sold to Bell System em- 
ployees. 

A. T. & T. intends to pro- 
ceed with the increase of 10,- 
000,000 shares in its authorized 
capital stock. As soon as this 
increase in capital stock has 
been effected, the company 
plans to proceed as soon as 
possible with its employees’ 
stock purchase plan. 


Saving Parking Fine Proves 
Good-Will Builder 


and effective way of building good-will and sales among 
local motorists, which might be adopted in any community 


having parking meters. 


Here’s the way it works: During business hours an em- 
ployee of Flato’s looks for red flags on parking meters 
denoting overtime parking in the down-town section of 
Houston. When he finds a motorist who has parked over- 
time, he drops a coin in the meter and leaves a card. which 
says: “Your time was up ... The flag showed red... It 
was our privilege to save you a parking fine by putting a 


nickel in the meter.” 


On the reverse side of the card, the motorist is reminded 
of the savings offered through the purchase of the latest 


appliances from Flato’s. 


Booklet on Employee Retirement 


Plan Issued by C. & 0. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company’s new pocket-size 
booklet, entitled Hmployees 
Supplementary Retirement 
Plan, explains how the com- 
pany’s program works. 

Because the official text of 
the plan is couched in legal 
language, specific, typical ques- 
tions are presented along with 
nontechnical answers to assist 
employees in studying the plan. 
Another 
ployees how to calculate their 
annual retirement allowance. 

The retirement plan covers 
all employees receiving regular 
yearly salaries in excess of 
$3,600. Benefits under this plan 
are in addition to those pro- 
vided by the United States 
Railroad Retirement Act. 


section shows em- 


The new plan replaces the 
former informal _ retirement 
policy under which certain em- 
ployees were retired due to dis- 


ability or age. The former 
policy provided no uniform 
formula for determining the 
amount of retirement allow- 


ances, and such allowances as 
were granted were subject to 
discontinuance at any time. 
Under the new retirement plan 
each eligible employee, upon 
reaching the age of 65, is as- 
sured of a retirement allowance 
for life. The plan requires no 
contributions from employees. 
The normal retirement al- 
lowance is equal to 114 per cent 
of the employee’s average com- 
pensation, multiplied by the 
number of vears of his service. 
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Worker at Pitney-Bowes explains assembly line procedure to group 
of visitors who attended the company’s open house held recently 


First Postwar Open House Draws 
6,000 to Pitney-Bowes Plant 


During the first postwar open 
house held by Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., postage meter manufac- 
turer, more than 6,000 persons 
visited its plant in Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

Guests at the open 
were the employees, their fami- 
lies, and invited friends. Indus- 
trial and labor leaders and 
civic officials from Stamford 
and surrounding communities 
also attended. 

At a brief memorial cere- 
mony preceding the occasion, 
the company dedicated its new 
personnel building to 14 em- 
ployees who died in the war. 

Guests at the open house 


house 


toured the plant and saw post- 
age meters manufactured on 
the assembly lines, demonstra- 
tions of machines, exhibits and 
displays of the company’s var- 
ied activities, including the 
employee-management __ indus- 
trial relations council and the 
company’s suggestion system. 

All visitors were given a 
copy of the special open-house 
issue of Pitney-Bowes Bulletin, 
company house organ. This edi- 
tion featured a_ two-color, 
double-page chart of the floor 
plan of the company’s newly- 
expanded factory and general 
offices with a suggested route 
for visitors. 


Employees’ Camera Club Proves 
Popular Feature at Wyandotte 


The camera club of the. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, Wyandotte, Michigan, 
which was organized in March 
of last year, has proved an 
important part of the com- 
pany’s employee recreational 
program. 

Membership in the club is 
limited to employees and their 
families. More than 40 em- 
ployees joined the club during 
its first 8 months in operation. 

The company has contributed 
toward fitting a darkroom in 
the basement of the plant and 
in providing a photographic 
enlarger and accessory equip- 
ment. Membership dues will be 
used for equipping the remain- 
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der of the room, and for main- 
taining supplies. 

A print contest is held 
monthly with the pictures be- 
ing directed at a new subject 
each time. These are exhibited 
at the monthly meetings and 
judged by popular vote. Win- 
ning prints are displayed each 
month in the main office lobby. 

Monthly programs have in- 
cluded demonstrations of color 
photography and _ illustrated 
lectures. Instructional program 
of the club was formulated for 
those members who have no 
special knowledge of photog- 
raphy but who have an interest 
and willingness to be active in 
the club. 


Visual Aids Used in New Training 


Center of Standard Oil 


As part of its employee train- 
ing plan, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey recently 
completed its new Esso Train- 
ing Center. 

A three-story brick building 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
houses the new training project 
and contains a variety of visual 
aids. A life-size service station 
is used for practical work in 
planning dealer training. 

Disassembly and study of an 
Esso oil burner teaches the 
mechanics of home heating 
equipment. A glass miniature 
of a refinery fractionating 
tower and another of an acid- 
treating plant, in both of which 
the flow of material can be 
watched during operation, re- 
veal what goes on inside re- 
fining equipment. The produc- 
tion and flow plan of a Butyl 
rubber plant is illustrated by 
another scale model. A _ one- 
cylinder motor is operated on 
both leaded and unleaded gaso- 
line to demonstrate the value 
of leaded fuel. 


Charts, posters, and similar 
graphic training aids are in- 
troduced into classwork, when- 
ever possible, to promote the 
visual realization of difficult 
subjects and to highlight the 
important parts of oral instruc- 
tion. Extensive use is made of 
motion pictures and slidefilms. 

The program embraces the 
orientation of new employees, 
apprentice and trades _train- 
ing, office-boy training, account- 
ing and clerical 
gineering and other technical 
studies, and_ instruction in 
every type of marketing. It in- 
cludes also the selection d 
progressive development of 
pervisory personnel in all fields. 

Much of the training takes 
place on the job rather than in 


classes, 


a classroom. 

At the training center, key 
personnel from all units of the 
company are brought together 
for study. These people, re- 
turning to the field, take to 
local programs the training 
methods and aids developed 


Yale & Towne Employees Receive Awards 
For 30 to 60 Years’ Service 


At a recent dinner for its 
employees, the Stamford divi- 
sion of the Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Company invited as 
guests its 300 employees with 
30 to 60 years of continuous 
service in the company. These 
employees were presented with 
gold emblem-buttons and 
bronze medallions mounted as 
wall plaques. 





x 





Different emblem-buttons are 
awarded for each 10 years’ 
service, while the wall plaque 
is first given at the end of 30 
years of service with the num- 
ber of years indicated. 

Principal speakers at the 
dinner were W. Gibson Carey, 
Jr., president, and William R. 
Hoyt, general manager of the 
Stamford division. 


Stamford division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Compan! 
paid special tribute to seven employees (seated) who had 50 or 
more years of service with the company at its service award dinner 
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Selling Safety Cuts Accident Rate 
60 Per Cent at Hammarlund 


Selling a safety attitude to 
employees of the Hammarlund 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
radio parts manufacturer, New 
York City, resulted in cutting 
.ccidents more than 60 per cent 
n one year and in reducing the 
company’s lost time rate to 6.5. 

Here are some of the things 
that were done at Hammarlund 
to increase employee safety: 

Weekly production meetings 
were instituted for supervisors, 
where current safety problems 

re discussed. Accident preven- 
tion is recognized by super- 
visors as their responsibility in 
their own departments. 

A follow-up system of in- 
spections and accident reports 
was installed. These unsched- 
uled daily inspections stressed 
the need for continuous applica- 
tion of accident prevention 
principles. 

When unsafe acts or condi- 
tions are discovered, on-the-job 
discussions are held on correc- 
tive measures. 

Departmental supervisors re- 
ceive a report on their depart- 
ment’s monthly record, which 
contains a detailed analysis of 
the lost-time accidents. Basic 
causes of accidents are defined 
in these reports, and corrective 
procedures discussed with 
friendly, helpful suggestions to 
supervisors. 

To sell a safety attitude to 
its employees, Hammarlund’s 


educational program  empha- 
sizes the relation of safety and 
security. The company explains 
the economic facts of accidents, 
and points out that both the 
worker and management have a 
stake in accident prevention, 
but it is the worker who has the 
most to lose in an industrial 
accident. The safety program is 
presented as a desire of the 
company to protect the work- 
er’s interest and his needs. 

In the company’s monthly 
house organ, safety news is at- 
tractively and_ entertainingly 
illustrated with photographs 
and cartoons in an effort to sell 
employees on the idea that 
safety is a continuous problem, 
rather than one to be solved by 
periodic safety drives. 

Safety program at Hammar- 
lund begins in the personnel 
department. Applicants for em- 
ployment are given preemploy- 
ment examinations to determine 
their physical fitness. Aptitude 
tests are used to put an em- 
ployee in a job in which his 
physical capabilities can best 
be utilized safely. 

During the first few months, 
trainees work under the super- 
vision of an instructor until 
they are qualified to work on 
their own. These instructors in 
turn undergo a special training 
program to qualify them to 
teach other workers sound 
safety principles. 


General Electric Booklet Reports 
Progress to Stockholders 


A Trusteeship for Progress 
is the title of a two-color, 
eight-page illustrated folder 
sent to General Electric stock- 
holders. 

“For more than a half cen- 
tury,” the booklet states,. “the 
managers of General Electric 
Company have concerned them- 
selves with certain concepts in 
their conduct of the business: 
Research, engineering, fine man- 
ufacturing, and _ increasingly 
wide distribution of electrical 
goods and services. These were 
the foundation stones of ma- 
terial industrial achievement; 
in the very nature of things, 
these came first. But for at 
least the past 20 years these 
same leaders have been con- 
sciously and insistently shaping 
a new concept—the concept of 
management as a_ trusteeship, 
having three beneficiaries: The 
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people who own General Elec- 
tric, the people who work for 
G-E, and the public.” 

The booklet then presents a 
brief summary of its relation- 
ship with employees, consumers, 
and _ stockholders. 

In regard to employee bene- 
fits, the booklet states: “To 
such existing employee benefit 
plans as pensions and vacations 
with pay your company’s 
managers added life insurance, 
sickness and accident insurance, 
cash for suggestions, profit 
sharing, savings plans, and re- 
lief and Joan plans. In the midst 
of depression they instituted an 
unemployment insurance plan. 
They established an investment 
trust available for employee 
savings, and the G-E Em- 
ployees’ Securities Corporation 
became—and still is—the larg- 
est individual G-E stockholder.” 


‘The Four Levels in 
Human Relations 
BY WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph. D. 


H*® it ever occurred to you that everyone you 
know has a certain well-defined mental attitude 
toward you—that you are on one of four mental 
levels with every person you know? 

Level No. 1— The Closed Mind: This is-the 
“doghouse” or digiest-dog level in which —- 
think, “Nuts to you,” or, “Oh yeah?” 

No matter what you say, they’re “agin” it. 
Their minds are closed to anything you suggest. 
Can you think of anyone like that? 

Level No. 2—The Open Mind: This is the “show 
me” level in which people say, “What makes you 
think so?” These people will listen to what you 
have to say, but you’ve got to give them plenty of 
evidence, you’ve got to prove your point forty 
ways from Sunday before they'll do what you say. 
These people are “from Missouri.” 

Level No. 3— Confidence: These people have 
confidence in you. Their attitude toward you is 
cooperative and friendly. They are willing to do 
what you want, but they want to know the main 
reasons why, and they have to “make sense.” 

Level No. 4—Belief: This is the “anything -you 
say is okay by me” level. These people do what you 
ask without question. They need no evidence, no 
proof. They believe in you. 

It’s easy to find out exactly where you stand 
with anyone. You don’t have to be a great psy- 
chologist to discern what your position is. All you 
have to do is to listen to what the other person says. 

Next time you ask the boss for a raise, if he 
says, “I’ve had that in mind for some time, Wilson. 
I'll arrange an increase beginning next week,” you 
can put your boss on Level No. 4—Belief. If he 
says, “You ought to the thankful you’ve got a 
job,” check Level No. 1—Closed Mind. 

Closed-minded people are the ones who worry 
us most. 

In trying to open anyone’s mind, it is well to 
bear in mind that opposition closes a mind while 
agreement opens a mind. In fact, the key to open- 
ing anyone’s mind is to take plenty of time to 
understand his point of view and to help him to be 


right. The main thing you accomplish when you | 


start out by helping the other person to be right, 
is that you open your own mind and make an active 
effort to see the other person’s side of the ques- 
tion. By doing so, you automatically open the 
other person’s mind and inspire him to listen to 
and hear your side of the question. 











SAVE! 


TIME - MONEY - TEMPERS 





Here’s a real Rubber: Stamp Inker 
that outlasts ordinary stamp pads 20 
to 1. 


OFFICE MANAGERS 


Speed up rubber stamp jobs. Replace 
every stamp pad in your office with a 
RIGHT-WAY INKER. Uncondition- 
ally guranteed. 

FASTER 

NO NOISE 

LONGER-LASTING 

NO RE-INKING 

RUBBER and PLASTIC 
Send for FREE details, or SAVE 
MONEY—try it yourself. Mail $2.50 
for 1 RIGHT-WAY INKER. Money 
positively returned if you are not en- 
tirely pleased. 


HUDSON SPECIALTY CO. 


934 W. Lakeside Chicago 40, Illinois 











DARTNELL REPORT No. 537 


“INTERVIEW PROCEDURES AND 
EMPLOYEE TESTING METHODS” 


This report gives details of the interview- 
ing, hiring and testing procedure now in 
use in a number of companies and outlines 
the many new and effective tools available 
to assist the personnel department in this 
connection. The experiences of several com- 
panies are quoted and valuable features 
are the exhibits of profile charts, interview 
forms, application blanks, and employee 
tests which are reproduced. 


Hiring procedures at Revere Copper, Western 
Electric, ete. 

32-point check-list for setting up employee 
induction procedure : 
Form used by Allis-Chalmers to check em- 
ployee references 

The 10-step hiring procedure used by Lock- 
heed Aircraft 

Reproductions of application forms used by 
various plants 

Experiences of companies using psycholog- 
ieal employee tests 

Experiences of companies for and against 
use of employee tests 


100 pages—8% by 11 inches—with 


exhibits and index. Complete in 
loose-leaf, durable, leatherette binder. 


Price 


$7.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





871. NEW PROFITS THROUGH SEN- 
SIBLE DEPRECIATION. With the 
average period of obsolescence on ma- 
chine tools approximately 7 to 10 years, 
and the practice of writing off deprecia- 
tion on these tools over a 20-year span, 
this book points out that businessmen 
need to change their views on this sub- 
ject. Charts show the percentage of 
machines over 10 years old by industry 
groups, and by individual machine tools. 
Results of a survey indicated that while 
only 2 per cent of the aircraft and air- 
craft engines were over 10 years old, 62 
per cent of 17,303 business machines are 
10 or more years old—the average over 
10 years is 59 per cent. The book, dis- 
tributed by Kearney & Trecker Corpora- 
tion, explains how to get the right view- 
point on depreciation. 


* * * 


872. USPM BANDETTS AND BAN- 
DETT HOLDER. A new circular from 
Commercial Controls Corporation illus- 
trates and describes a quick and easy 
way of bundling metered mail for de- 
livery to the post office through Ban- 
detts. They are strong, brown paper 
strips, gummed at one end, 1% inches 
wide, and hold envelopes in a tight, firm 
bundle. The words, “Metered Mail,” are 
printed on the top side, with space for 
meter number, date, and name of mailer. 
Packed 500 to a bundle, the metal Ban- 
dett Holder is made to hold a bundle in 
a convenient vertical position. 


* * * 


873. LOW GATHERING CABINETS. 
Price lists, list of users, illustrations, and 
descriptive data are contained in this 
folder on the Low Gathering Cabinets. 
One operator can handle from 1 to 5 
cabinets, and have within easy reach as 
many as 40 different sheets 12 by 18 
inches, or 80 sheets 81% by 11 inches. 
Adaptors to change the depth of bins for 
different size sheets, and lap trays in 
which to drop gathered sets are also 
available. Made by John M. Low & Com- 
pany. 





874. HAMMERMILL COCKLETONE 
BOND. This swatch book, with cut-out 
cover, from Hammermill Paper Company 
contains swatches of the 16, 20, and 24 
substances, together with an envelope, ot 
Cockletone Bond. They show how effec 
tively this crisp bond paper can be used 
for high-quality business stationery. 


* - * 


875. THE GREAT TIME SAVER. Ac 
tion photographs taken under representa 
tive business conditions make up almost 
the entire part of this 12-page booklet 
from the Autocall Company. It demon 
strates how Autocall paging service lo 
cates key personnel by means of chimes, 
bells, gongs, and other audible signals 


* * * 


876. CHAIN STORES. This latest book 
on chain stores, prepared by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, con 
tains a wealth of information in its 32 
pages on the chain enterprises operating 
in this country today, ranging from 
groups of 3 or 4 stores to systems up t 
5,000 units. The 1946 chains as a whole 
are discussed; then the various groups 
of chains; and finally histories, earnings, 
capitalization, and other data on indi 
vidual chains are given. 
* * * 

77. OFFICE FURNITURE BY 
GUNN. The 8 pages in this illustrated 
booklet in color point out the 9 out 
standing features of Gunn Furniture 
Company’s Starline series of office fur- 
niture. Some of them are: Its adjustable 
height; interchangeable drawers; drawer 
construction, ete. Also shown are the 
8800 (Chippendale) Suite, and the Gunn 
Spacesaver wastebasket. 


* * * 


878. TYPOGRAPHICAL SPECIMEN 
SHEETS. Advertising men and busi- 
ness executives who are responsible for 
selection of paper and type for promo- 
tional work, will be interested in this 
series of specimen sheets Eastern Cor- 
poration is releasing. The series consists 
of 17- by 22-inch sheets on Eastern’s 
Atlantic Bond or Manifest Ledger, de- 
signed and laid out by prominent Ameri- 
can typographers. One sheet, for exam- 
ple, contains an interesting treatment of 
specimens of old-fashioned type faces; 
another shows various sizes of Caslon. 


* * * 


879. ADS ON WHEELS. A complete 
manual on truck decal advertising is be- 
ing offered by The Meyercord Company 
It is a handbook of profitable ideas on 
truck advertising, and contains 130 illus- 
trations in color to show how various 
companies are using the display area on 
truck panels. An interesting feature ot 
the booklet is the method of determining 
the effectiveness of truck advertising 
by a “Brand Mile Rating.” 
* a. * 

710. MID-YEAR SURVEY OF THE 
MUNICIPAL BOND MARKET. This 
survey presents timely and helpful in- 
formation on the factors affecting the 
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investment opportunities in municipal 
bonds. It also discusses the supply and 
demand for such issues, and the price 
trends. Included with this survey from 
Halsey, Stuart & Company is a chart: 
Tax Exempt vs. Taxable Bonds. 


* * * 


S711. HOW TO SOLVE COMMUNICA- 
f1ION PROBLEMS. This. brochure 
reading time 4 minutes) shows how to 
stop timewasting of key personnel 
hrough an effective intercommunication 
system. The booklet also tells how to save 
time when trying to clear inside calls 
through the switchboard, and has special 
sections devoted to saving time in indus- 
trial plants, spread-out operations, ete. 
Executone, Inc., is distributing the book. 


* - * 


3712. TOOLS OF BUSINESS. A rather 
complete stock label catalog and refer- 
ence book is available from Ever Ready 
Label Corporation. It shows labels for 
practically every imaginable purpose, 
then adds that it has “facilities for creat- 
ing and producing labels custom-tailored 
to specific problems.” 


* * . 


3713. STURGIS POSTURE CHAIRS. 
Included in this folder are pictures and 
specifications of the Sturgis posture 
chairs for stenographers (Smile-Master, 
Sophisticate, Standard No. 612); the 
executive chair; office guest chair, sec- 
retarial chair; reception chair; and the 
High-Standard for telephone operators, 
cashiers, draftsmen. Close-ups give de- 
tails of the backrest construction, base, 
and other features of some of the chairs 
made by Sturgis Posture Chair Company. 


* ~ * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERIcAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


871. Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee 14, Wis. 

872. Commercial Controls Corp., Roch- 
ester 2, N. Y. 

873. John M. Low & Company, 223 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6. 

874. Hammermill Paper. Company, Erie, 
Pa. 

875. The Autocall Company, 
Ohio. 

876. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine St., New York 5. 

877. Gunn Furniture Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

878. Eastern Corporation, Bangor, Me. 

879. The Meyercord Co., 5323 W. Lake 

St., Chicago 44. 
8710. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc, 123 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 90. 

8711. Executone, Ine. 415 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. 

8712. Ever Ready Label Corp., 141 E. 
25th St., New York 10. 

8713. Sturgis Posture Chair Company, 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Shelby, 
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SAVE TIME * MONEY * MAN POWER 


PHOTOCOPY ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED, DRAWN OR PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN ACTUAL, ENLARGED OR REDUCED SIZE WITH 


HALOID 
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PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


PLANS 
PAYROLLS 
CLIPPINGS 
CONTRACTS 
GRAPHS 
STATISTICS 
RECORDS 
LETTERS 
REPORTS 
PHOTOS 
MAPS 


If your business needs copies of plans, charts, blue- 

prints, payrolls, contracts, correspondence, photos, clip- 
pings, etc., Rectigraph will pay for itself many times over 
in time, money and man power saved! 
Rectigraph produces exact, error-proof photocopies in any 
quantity, in actual, enlarged or reduced size. Manufac- 
turers, banks, insurance companies, newspapers, depart- 
ment stores, universities, government departments and 
others find it invaluable. NEEDS NO DARKROOM, 
Easy to install. Anyone can learn to operate. 


% Let a trained Haloid representative survey your needs. 


THE HALOID COMPANY, 815 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 





alehal hiclaltiact MoM aalel is 


for every seated 


Hundreds 


of thousands in use 


worker. 


all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 


Inquiries invited. 


(Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1211 Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 











CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 
typewriter type 
instantly. Economical. 
50¢. Non—inflammable. 
, Order from your sta- 
tioner or typewriter 
dealer. 











The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 
“A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP” 
By J. C. Aspley 

Here’s a pint-size manual on salesmanship 
that packs a real wallop! A refresher course 
in the fundamentals of selling, over 200,000 
copies have been bought by companies to give 
to their salesmen, dealers, and vets who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 inches. 
Send for a sample copy, price 25 cents. 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 











Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 
(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1,10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU ALLOW YOUR 


SALESMEN FOR AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE? 


See the New Dartnell Report No. 554 


“Salesmen’s Automobile 
Expense Allowances’ 


Few of the problems faced by sales executives offer so peren- 
nial a headache as that of reimbursing salesmen for auto- 
mobile expenses. With so many changing factors entering the 
situation, it is timely now to check your salesmen’s automobile 
expense allowances against the latest costs and practices of 


other companies. 


This report, just completed by Dartnell editors, offers a com- 
plete and detailed analysis of current salesmen’s automobile 
expense allowance plans, and is fully illustrated with copies 
of the forms, bulletins, and other material which various con- 
cerns are using. It is a reference source which should be a 
“must” in every sales department. 


CONTENTS 


Chart showing how 200 companies 
handle expenses om salesman-owned 
cars 


Company-owned versus salesman- 
owned cars — experience of various 
concerns 


Runzheimer 8-page bulletin covering 
all details of sal n’s auto plan 





Plan used by Swift & Co. to control 
fleet of 3,000 company-owned cars 


The new Dartnell Sliding Scale of 


auto expense allowances for different 
territories 





Approximately 100 pages 
with exhibits, forms, charts, 
bound in loose-leaf 
leatherette binder. Price... 


Chart showing flat mileage allow- 
ances currently used by reporting 
companies 


Sal ’s automobile expense re- 
ports used by representative com- 
panies 





Method used by Fairbanks Morse te 
control split fleet of company-sales- 
men cars 


Ohio Oil’s program to get salesmen 
to give company cars proper main- 
tenance 


Review of helpful materials available 
from auto manufacturers for fleet 
operators 


Chart showing current practices of 
87 fleet operators — allowances, etc. 


Example of manual issued to sales- 
men covering company-owned car 


$7 50 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





MEW BOOKS 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE 
MENT IN INDUSTRY AND BUSI 
NESS. By William B. Cornell, M. EF 
This is a revised edition of the book 
under the same title which first appeared 
in 1928, again in 1936. Much revisior 
has occurred since the first edition, an 
it is obvious that much new material i 
included in this 1947 edition. It is a 
comprehensive and basic book on moder: 
industry and business, and is perhap: 
the most modern of all similar books. At 
least it has been brought up to date an 
covers all management responsibilities. 

Judging from the number of in 
quiries received by the publishers of an 
business magazine there is a wide need 
for a book of this scope. Day after day 
people write letters to editors asking 
about payroll methods, incentive plans, 
the duties of controllers, the relationshi, 
between the purchasing agent and the 
office manager, the treasurer and the 
controller. All these and a_ thousand 
other such questions are answered. In the 
book, each duty in the management or 
ganization of a fairly large business is 
carefully defined. This in itself is im- 
portant, for in many organizations, tv 
judge again from the inquiries directe« 
to business publications, there is con 
siderable misunderstanding concerning 
the duties of various management me: 

The book contains 189 illustrations, 
varying from small charts to compre 
hensive organization charts of large 
companies, and including a number of 
photographic reproductions. The author 
is professor of management at New York 
University. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York. $5.00. 





HUMAN FACTORS IN MANAGE 
MENT. Edited by Schuyler Dean Hos- 
lett. Some of the material in this book 
was originally written as far back as 
1940; other parts of the book were writ- 
ten during the war, and, unfortunately, 
much of it has not been sufficiently re- 
vised. It is therefore necessary to 
imagine we are back in 1942 to read some 
of it. 

Much of it is rather badly dated. Some 
of the material is almost naive, and cer- 
tainly old to anyone who has made an} 
study of human problems in business. 

One device, which the book employs, 
is merely to state a problem, with little 
information about a possible solution. 
Frankly, we would dislike intensely to 
work in an organization where some 
the ideas and theories propounded in 
this book were in effect. Most of the 
chapters are generally on the theoretica 
level and the impression the book leaves 
with us is that much of the material was 
produced by people whose contacts wit 
workers has been extremely limited 
Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Executives Wanted 

















SALARIED POSITIONS 

$2,500—$25,000 
This thoroughly organized confidential serv- 
ice of 37 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bidg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y 





Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS. Folder free, PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED. Confederation Bidg., 
Montreal, Canada. 








Inventions for Sale 


August Advertisers 


American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., The. .48 
Agency—Beeson-Faller-Reichert Inc. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co... 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


2nd Cover 


Bankers Box Company. 
Bixby, R, W., Inc... 63 


Business Research Corporation 55 
Agency—Buchanan & Co., Inc. 


Clarotype Company Inc., The. 61 

Cook, H. C., Company, The 63 
Agency—Claude Schaffner Adv. Agency 

Cramer Posture Chair Company, Inc. 61 
Agency—Potts-Turnbull Co. 

Dartnell Corporation, The. r 62 

Davidson Manufacturing Corporation 19 


Agency—Almon Brooks Wilder, Inc. 
Dick, A. B., Company. 35 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co., Ine. 


mi h 


Corporation. . 51 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





New & Used Business Equipment 


WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 


Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 


E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applications for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 81% x 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Diebold, Incorporated. 37 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Ine. 

a ee eat 29 
Agency—W. W. Garrison & Co. 

Fisher, Adam, Company. . ‘ : 63 
Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Adv. Co. 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 53 

Agency—George I. Lynn, Adv. 


General Fireproofing Company, The 4 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


Gunn Furniture Company. . 27 
Agency—Stevens, Inc. 

Haloid Company, The. . ; 61 
Agency—Hutchins Advertising Co., Ine. 


Hammermill Paper Company. 3 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Ine. 


Heineman, E. H.. . : a —e 
Hudson Specialty Company 60 
Kupfer Printing Company. 550 
McBee Company, The... . 43 


Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., Ine. 


Meilicke Systems, Ine... . . 61 
Agency—Jim Duffy Company 


Morten Manufacturing Co. : 2 


Nati I Cash Regi Company, The .25 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 





Pitney-Bowes, Inc........ A . 4l 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., Ince: 

Protection Incorporated . ue vi ace 

Recording & Statistical Corporation 46 


Remington Rand Ine... ; : 6, 45 
Agency—Leeford Avertising Agency, Inc. 


Reynolds & Reynolds Company, The. . 47 
Agency—T. Ronald Allen & Staff 


Smith, Chas. C., Mfr.. ‘ 63 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 


Steel Guide Tabs 


























Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seid by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, orsent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 608, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








SAMPLES 
FREE 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation, 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
css Ansonia, Conn. 








Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Ulinois 





Labels—AIl Kinds 


LOW PRICES . QUICK SERVICE . HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE mmm ENGRAVED eee ROLL eee 


TOMPHINS séavice 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA. 34, PA. 













DARTNELL REPORT NO. 531 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS AND 
PROCEDURES 


Steps necessary as a preliminary to setting 
up a job-evaluation procedure in a company 


—Job-rating specifications, forms, and proce- 
dures with data on preparing job descriptions 


—Methods for selling job evaluation to em- 
ployees and supervisors and getting union 
cooperation 


—Special features of this Report are reproduc- 
tions of numerous forms and rating scales 
used in job evaluation 

100 Pages. Price $7.50 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


14660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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NEFLATION keeps rolling along. Another 
round of price increases. Another round of 
wage increases. How long will this continue? 
Probably as long as people are able and willing 
to pay the higher prices, and as long as our 
commitments in Europe keep demand for 
goods at its present high level. But of one thing 
we can be sure, the higher prices and wages go, 
the harder they will fall. The recession sched- 
uled for this summer has been sidetracked. 
Exports are currently absorbing 15 per cent 
of our production, but sooner or later that will 
shrink as dollars become scarcer. Britain has 
already moved to reduce its purchases here. 
What effect loss of exports will have on em- 
ployment is hard to say, but it has been said, 
with some reason, that the difference between 
good business and bad business is only 10 per 
cent. A better guess would be 25 per cent. At 
least, one large employer, Westinghouse, 
claims its current break-even point is twice 
what it was in 1941, and a 25 per cent drop 
in sales would make necessary a sharp contrac- 
tion of expense and sizable layoffs of per- 
sonnel. Businessmen are not fooling themselves 
about what could happen and are keeping as 
much cash in the bank as the tax laws permit. 
Going into debt may be one way to hedge 
against price inflation, but it is also a good way 
to lose your shirt. 


Sales Quotas 


By action of the Congress there will be no 
new census of distribution until 1951. The fig- 
ures currently being used in sales management 
were compiled in 1939. It is too bad no ap- 
propriation was made for a new business cen- 
sus, but there wasn’t. So businessmen will have 
to get along 5 years longer as best they can 
with what figures they have. Perhaps no figures 
at all would be better than the Ouija-board 
numbers some sales organizations call “mar- 
keting statistics.” As a matter of fact, it is a 
question of whether some selling organizations 
are not hurting, rather than helping, their sales 
effort with the statistics they use to measure 
territorial and product sales potentials. After 
all, the thing that counts in competitive selling 
is sales contacts. You can draw pretty maps 
until your arm breaks, and use all the pins 
and tacks in the hardware store to “spot” po- 
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tential accounts, but unless you have the man 
power to contact those potential accounts, they 
will remain just red tacks on your sales map 
That is especially true today. There are com- 
panies which have done a grand job of setting 
up sales quotas and territory potentials, bu 
have fallen short of the mark when it comes t: 
recruiting, training, and setting into motion 
sufficient manpower to do the job ahead. W 
all know sales executives who have wrecke 
good sales organizations by feeding them moss 
covered statistics instead of practical sugges- 
tions for getting business. The Congress failure 
to pass an appropriation for a 1948 business 
census may not be as bad as it seems. 


Profits Surge 


Over-all earnings of $427,697,150 were 
chalked up in the second quarter of 1947 by 
131 companies in 15 major industries, accord- 
ing to a survey by the Wall Street Journal. 
That is 84 per cent higher than the same perio« 
last year. But we suspect the figures, like Mark 
Twain’s death, are a bit exaggerated. For 
example, it is doubtful if the 131 companies 
checked have charged against profits an 
adequate sum to cover the wear and tear on 
equipment at current replacement prices. Most 
depreciation policies are based upon the price 
paid for the equipment, on the theory that it 
can be replaced for what it cost. That, of 
course, is no longer true. The average machine 
tool does, or soon will, cost twice as much as 
it did 10 years ago. Existing reserves for re- 
placing equipment will soon be exhausted, and 
further replacements will have to be financed 
out of profits, if any. Over a period of time, th« 
pick-up when prices are going down offsets to 
some extent losses while they are going up. 
High profits give a lot of headline readers th« 
idea business is making too much money and 
it is time to put on the screws. The Treasury 
Department, for example, might decide to get 
tough about the provision in the Revenue Act 
which limits the funds a corporation can retain 
in the form of unemployed capital. Labor 
unions might figure it was a. good time to go 
after a bigger hunk of pie. So take a second 
look at accounting procedures which were «« 
signed for stabilized, rather than inflationary. 
operation.—J. C. A. 
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